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The Dean’s Letter 


W. D. TurKINGTON 


As these lines are being written the fall quarter of the 1948-49 session of 
Asbury Theological Seminary is in full swing. Registration days on September 
21-22 found 281 students enrolling for graduate work in theology and Christian 
Education. The present student body is by far the largest to enroll in the history 
of the seminary, exceeding the total registration of the fall quarter a year ago 
by fifty-seven students. 

Of great interest, particularly to alumni and friends of the seminary is the 
fact that 150 juniors registered with the opening of the fall quarter. Out of the 
total group of 281, 222 are men and 59 are women. Almost all of the 59 women 
are candidates for the M. R. E. degree. A total of 100 former service men are in 
attendance at this time. This is by far the largest group of G.I.’s to be enrolled 
at any one time. 

Of further interest will be the fact that 71 colleges and universities are 
represented in the present student body, thus giving something of a cross-section 
of American college life. A number of students have had previous seminary 
experience in fifteen different seminaries throughout the nation. Perhaps, as is 
true of no other seminary in America, a cross section of church life is found at 
Asbury in that representatives of twenty-nine denominations are studying and 
fellowshipping together. There is a beautiful spirit of Christian unity and a 
oneness of experience and purpose. It is worth noticing also that there is quite 
an extensive cross-section of national life represented in that students come from 
thirty-six states with Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois and Ohio leading in this 
category. . 

The students give evidence of depth of spiritual life and purpose, of the 
call of God which is upon their lives and of a seriousness which is born of 
desire to fit themselves for the rendering of the finest possible service in bringing 
Christ and his claims to those to whom under God they shall be ministering in 
the future. 

Four new faculty members have begun their work of teaching. These men 
are Harold C. Mason, Ed.D., D.D., L.L.D. in Christian Education; Robert 
P. Shuler, Jr., B.D., Ph.D. in Old Testament; John S. Tremaine, B.Mus.Ed., 
M.Mus. in Church Music, and Paul F. Abel, A.B., B.D., graduate assistant in 
Church History. All these men are meeting with a whole hearted acceptance by 
the student body and are themselves fitting in finely with the spirit of the 
institution. 

The new $185,000 Bettie Morrison Memorial Apartment House is now 
occupied by married student families. This is a splendid, modern, fire proof 
building, one of the finest of its kind in the state. Work on a central heating 
plant is being rushed so that this facility may be in operation within thirty days. 

“Holiness Emphasis Week,” an annual event in the seminary is scheduled 
for November 8-12. Dr. Stephen Paine, president of Houghton College in 
Houghton, New York will be bringing the series of lectures this year on this 
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“WILLIAM D. TURKINGTON (B.D., M.A., Princeton University) is s Dean and professor 
of New Testament in Asbury Theological Seminary. 


NELS F. S. FERRE (Ph.D., Harvard University) is Abbot Professor of Christian Theol- 
ogy in Andover Newton Theological School. 
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Iu Appreciation 


The Editorial Staff of The Asbury Seminarian takes this occasion to express its deep 
appreciation of the service rendered by C. Elvan Olmstead, who for the past two years 
gave largely of time, labor and counsel as Associate Editor of this periodical. Dr. 
Olmstead is now on the faculty of Marion College, in Marion, Indiana. The remain- 
ing members of the Staff extend to him every good wish in his new position. 


At this time we welcome to the Editorial Staff a new Associate Editor, Robert P. 
Shuler, Jr. 
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Edttoriat-- 


Some Aspects Of the German 
Mentality Of Today 


To attempt to write about such an ab- 
straction as ‘the German mind’ would be 
to commit a fallacy which has long since 
been exploded. It does occur, however, that 
in lands in which the processes of social 
change operate rapidly and perforce, cer- 
tain strains of thought appear with such 
a distinctive quality and regularity that 
they may be discerned and analyzed. One 
must, of course, live closely and long with 
a people to understand properly their 
thoughts, their hopes, and their fears. This 
the writer has not done. He has had oppor- 
tunity, however, to contact a fair number 
of representative elements in that land, and 
in this editorial aims to set down certain 
habits of German thought which seem to 
recur with a degree of regularity. He 
warns himself, at the same time, that the 
types of persons with whom he was 
brought in contact, clergymen, writers, 
educators, lawyers, physicians, and the like, 
probably represent the more idealistic and 
forward-looking elements of the popula- 
tion. Hence, the qualities of thought set 
forth will reflect a level of thought some- 
what above the average in the people. 


The element which comes before the 
visitor most easily, and often most promi- 
nently, is that of fear and insecurity. This 
is understandable when one bears in mind 
that the propaganda machine of Nazi 
times made its primary appeal to the latent 
fears of the German people—their fear 
of being surrounded and contained, their 
fear of economic strangulation, and their 
fear of Slavic invasion, as well as the more 
subtle fears that underlay the general in- 
feriority complex of the nation. For one 
must remember that Germany, during the 
period in which other European nations 
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_were carving out colonial empires, was en- 


gaged with her internal problem of unifica- 
tion. By the time she was ready to expand 


_colonially, the best areas were taken. 


Hence the German people, seeing neigh- 
boring nations with relatively productive 
colonies, and themselves having none, have 
been something like the spinster who looks 
in the mirror and wonders “what the other 
girls have that she does not have.” 

These factors created a condition to 
which the propaganda machine could—and 
did—appeal. Having utilized fear as an 
incentive to almost unbelievable expendi- 
ture of energy by the nation (from 1933 
to 1945) the régime left upon its collapse, 
not only a fear-complex, but a set of phy- 
sical circumstances which warranted the 
existence of real fears. The German people 
are beginning to realize the enormity of the 
crimes committed by their armies of oc- 


cupation in France, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Norway and Denmark. It is natural 
that they fear reprisals from their western 
neighbors. Even more realistically do they 
fear the consequences of a push from the 
East. Coupled with these fears is the fear 
that the United States and Britain might 
pull their forces out of Germany. Thought- 
ful Germans are alert to any signs that the 
English-speaking peoples are in Germany 
to stay. 

The fear of the people is understandable, 
also, when one realizes that for the first 
time in generations a war has been fought 
on German soil. To France and Belgium 
this is no new experience. Now Germans 
are experiencing the bitterness of such an 
experience, and have opportunity to ex- 
perience the aftermath of fear which it 
brings. This last factor is aggravated by 
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the fact that their land is the unhappy 
pawn in the tug-of-war between East and 
West. It is difficult to put onto paper the 
apprehension which hangs over the German 
people like a pall. Fear becomes particular- 
ly morbid when it grows out of a feeling 
of guilt. In this connection it is psycholog- 
ically signficant that nearly all of the intel- 
lectuals are anxious to discuss the problem 
of guilt—and more anxious still to discover 
whether the American people hate their 
people. 

A second element which constantly as- 
serts itself is that of disillusionment. Hav- 
ing lived under circumstances in which the 
most exaggerated reliance was placed upon 
authority, the German people are now re- 
covering from a state of shock. All of the 
authorities in which they rested their be- 
liefs and hopes have been hopelessly dis- 
credited. The over-trust in the word which 
issued from the Nazi High Command—a 
High Command upon the mind and the 
soul—brings a corresponding depth of de- 
spair when confidence in the total leader- 
ship is destroyed. As a group of young 
professional women said to the wife of the 
writer: “We are not so greatly shaken by 
the destruction of our homes, our churches, 
our factories, our universities, and our 
means of livelihood. We could endure that. 
But the thing which leaves us prostrate is 
that we have lost confidence in everybody 
and everything.” 

There is, of course, a healthy type of 
questioning of authority; Germans have 
gone far beyond the point of health in this 
respect. Having lived by mandates and 
‘Verboten’ signs, they find it difficult to 
believe that the structure which seemed so 
powerful—so perfect—lies in ruins. More- 
over, nearly all of those whom they now 
feel ought to have resisted the régime to 
the death—and this is easier to enjoin than 
to practice!—compromised at some points. 
Therefore, many ask, Is there anyone or 
anything we can trust? 

It is unwise to hazard any prediction at 
this point. The questions arise: will this 
disillusionment in an absolute system of 
government pave the way for the accept- 
ance of a democratic type of life?; Or will 


it pave the way for the rise, under duress, 
of some substitute authority ?; Will the col- 
lapse of human authority pave the way for 
a new acceptance of Divine authority?; Or 
will it prepare a fertile field for a religious 
system of institutional authority? In short, 
will the disillusionment lead to a healthy 
quest for a way of life which gives place 
to God and “to Caesar”, or will it lead to 
a destructive cynicism? 


A third and less favorable factor in the 
' mind of today’s Germany is the tendency 


to evade responsibility. This is doubtless 
rooted in the patriarchal and authoritarian 
structure of German family life. The fa- 
ther was the leader of the house; his fiat 
was law, and the wife and children obeyed. 
He in turn always acted under orders from 
higher up, and so on, to the top of the 
power-pyramid. Thus, the radical applica- 
tion of the Fiihrer-prinzip under Hitler 
was but the extension upon a national 
basis of something long practiced on a 
smaller scale. In consequence, while the 
generality of Germans are today shocked— 
and sometimes only partly credulous—at 
the reports of atrocities of the late régime, 
most of them cannot see any direct connec- 
tion between these and the individual Ger- 
man. “I was acting under orders” is still 
a retreat for many. 

It should be noted that the educational 
system of Germany is in no small degree 
responsible for this condition. The author- 
itarian structure of the national life was 
reflected in the schools and universities. 
The professor conceived of himself, and 
expected to be conceived as being, above 
the pupil. The lecture was the basis of 
education. Theoretical learning was passed 
on to the pupil, without much regard for 
moral and spiritual values. Objectivity and 
detachment came to be prized; independent 
thinking and discussion upon the part of 
the student was not encouraged. In con- 
sequence, learning was neither humanized 
nor related to life. Such education is better 
calculated to train followers than men cap- 
able of giving shape to a humane society. 

One would be unfair in failing to note 
that in the midst of the situation just de- 
scribed there are those who have risen 
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above the trend of the authoritarian educa- 
tional system, and who feel keenly their 
own responsibility for Germany’s debacle. 
The writer has met a significent number 
of persons who confessed their personal 


culpability for the sins of the nation, and. 


who freely attached blame both upon them- 
selves and upon the institutions for the 
shaping of whose policies they were direct- 
ly responsible. Some recognize humbly that 
their present plight is a judgment of God 
upon them, and meet this situation with a 
spirit which would have gladdened the 
hearts of the biblical prophets. But in gen- 
eral, there is all too much of shifting re- 
sponsibility to the one issuing orders from 
above, until all blame would seem to rest 
on men now dead. One feels that training 
in loyalty and obedience have deprived 
large sectors of the German population of 
real maturity. 


The fourth factor in the contemporary 
German mentality (and we move onto 
more hopeful ground here) is a deep thirst 
for information. The collapse of the propa- 
ganda ministry left the people stunned; the 
dire predictions of barbaric treatment from 
the Western powers if Germany should 
surrender did not, of course, prove to be 
true. Indeed, the people were amazed at 
the general kindliness and orderliness of 
the British and American armies. More- 


- over, the manner in which conqueror in- 


itiated steps to feed the conquered made a 
profound counterbalancing mark upon the 
thought of the people. The rector of one of 
the universities observed in the presence 
of the writer that the Anglo-American 
treatment of Germany in this respect is 
without parallel in history. And although 
the occupation has not been without its 
mistakes, it has in general commanded the 
respect of great sectors of the German 
people. 

Now that the initial shock is passing, the 
nation is slowly recovering its equilibrium 
and people are asking questions—questions 
of every conceivable sort. Some of them 
are very trenchant questions—questions to 
which some of us would like an answer, 
such as “Why were the American armies 
compelled to idle away their time for days 


in Saxony, while the Russian armies were 
permitted to become the liberators of Ber- 
lin, Prague, and Vienna?” Some guestions 
are doubtless asked with a “chip on the 
shoulder”—this occurs particularly in the 
case of the displaced persons who have 
nothing to lose, and whose tragic exper- 
iences make defensive and even hostile 
attitudes understandable. But in general, 
the questions grow out of a sincere desire 
to get at the truth—this after a dozen years 
of regimented thought and pipe-line edu- 
cation. 

Among the stable elements, there is a 
profound desire to understand the Western 
nations, to correct the misinformation 
which was hurled at them day after day 
by the propaganda machine. There is an 
almost pathetic desire for periodicals and 
books which speak of life in the democratic 
countries. In this connection, one must re- 
port with regret that our best publications 
often fail to reach Germany, while trans- 
lations of our cheaper novels and copies 
of our more superficial magazines some- 
how filter through. In consequence, the 
people still look upon America as a bottom- 
less well of financial resources, a nation 
which madly chases only material values, 
and which has little cultural coherence. It 
is high time that some other consideration 
besides revenue should dictate the type 
of publication material from our land 
which reaches German hands. 


But there is a wholesome eagerness to 
know which augurs well for the future. A 
people of surprising mental energy, and of 
sufficient elasticity to recover from the 
barbarous assault which the Nazis made 
upon the mind, awaits information along 
all lines. And here, it seems to the writer, 


is an opportunity for evangelical Christian- © 


ity to make itself heard once again. 
Another factor which is discernible in 
the mind of the people is a new apprecia- 
tion for freedom. One does not, of course, 
form such a judgment upon the basis of 
the attempt of a few (and this class is a 
distinct minority) to kowtow to the victor 
for the sake of possible personal advan- 
tage. There are, of course, cynical persons 
who feel that the conduct of the German 
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people as a whole during the past fifteen 
years has been such as to render any con- 
fidence in their profession of love for free- 
dom completely naive. The writer does not 
share this cynicism. It is true that multi- 
tudes there have been willing to exchange 
freedom for economic and social security. 
We are not too certain that multitudes in 
our land might react in the same way under 
similar circumstances. 


Those who are next to the German sit- 
uation realize, of course, that the term 
‘democracy’ is not nearly so well under- 
stood there as in America. The experiences 
of the man in the street during the Weimar 
Republic were such as to produce almost 
inevitably mental association of democracy 
with such tragedies as inflation and hunger. 
Then, too, the new definition of democracy 
by the Soviet Union, in terms of ‘economic’ 
rather than political democracy is much 
easier for us at this distance to discern as 
a subversion of all that has been built up 
in the way of democratic procedure, than 
it is for the German, with his limited 
sources of information, and with his men- 
tal background already colored by one un- 
fortunate democratic experience. 


Yet in spite of all these factors, the sub- 
stantial elements in Germany are coming 
to value anew the freedom which even the 
limited democracy which military occupa- 
tion permits. While walking amid the ruins 
with significant personages, the writer fre- 
quently heard the observation that most 
Germans would prefer the present measure 
of freedom which they enjoy, with the 
devastation, to the situation in Nazi times. 
One man observed that, except for the 
acute shortages of food and clothing, Ger- 
many was better off now than for a cen- 
tury. This does not mean that there has 
been a sudden and complete revival of ap- 
preciation for democracy in the land. Even 
the most optimistic could not expect this. 
But it does mean that the bitter experiences 
of the past fifteen years have taught a les- 
son which will not be soon forgotten; and 
that the discipline of the process has been 
accepted with a surprising and commend- 
able degree of intelligent insight. 


The final element to which attention 
should be drawn is for our purposes the 
most significant, namely, the evident spir- 
itual hunger of the people. Some will feel 
that spiritual hunger is an intangible, some- 
thing which cannot be properly discerned, 
to say nothing of being adequately as- 
sesed. Nevertheless, there are certain in- 
dices by which spiritual moods may be 
traced. It is the conviction of this writer 
that the collapse of the highly integrated 
and completely technologized civilization 
erected by the National Socialists has shat- 
tered rather completely the confidence of 
the people in the adequacy of any merely 
material culture. Indeed, there is strong 
evidence that the better elements of the 
population were never completely fooled 
with respect to what was taking place from 
1933 onward. 


But the disintegration has not left a vac- 
uum; the German people have a heritage, 
coming from the Reformation, of attach- 
ment to spiritual values. This heritage is 
being rediscovered by significant elements 
in Germany. Pastors recognize this time 
of material devastation as an hour of su- 
preme opportunity for the aggressive 
preaching of the Gospel of the Lord Christ. 
Men who a dozen years ago were engaged 
with the dry subleties of so-called schol- 
arship are today seeking in the Bible the 
meaning of life’s basic problems. A few 
American theologians would deem this 
quest an evidence of despair; those of us 
who feel our view to be more realistic 
deem it an evidence of a slow attempt to 
erect again the pillars of civilization—pil- 
lars torn down by a scholarship which re- 
jected transcendental authority. 

Some will consider it naive to conclude 
from filled churches and inquiring pastors 
that spiritual interest is being awakened 
anew. Taken by themselves, such indica- 
tions are insufficient ground for sweeping 
conclusions. But one cannot discount en- 
tirely the fact that in the most devastated 
cities, in which practically no rebuilding 
has yet been possible, the faithful from the 
several parishes have banded together, and 
with the primitive means at their disposal, 
have erected or repaired at least one 
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church, as a symbol of their common faith 
and expectant hope. Moreover, ministers 
report that their duties have never been 
heavier nor more directly involved with 
the specifically spiritual problems of the 
people than at present. This is the more re- 
markable when we remember that the 
Church discovered how weak she really 
was when confronted with the claims of the 
monolithic state. 

Some will feel that the quickened inter- 
est in Christianity in this hour is but a 
manifestation of despair, a non-intelligent 
grasping at a straw in extreme emergency. 
Some facts seem, however, to warrant the 
more optimistic interpretation, that there 
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has been a shake-down of values, and that 
the more thoughtful elements are beginning 
to trace the causes of Germany’s calamity 
in terms of her departure from the prin- 
ciples of the Christian Faith. And seeing 
this, some of them at least give evidence 
of sincerely asking for the old paths. It is 
impossible to assess the scope of this quest, 
for such things do not yield to statistical 
analysis. Some indications may serve as 
straws in the wind, and to offer ground for 
a moderate hope that the elements for a 
healthy reconstruction may be present 
within German society. 
Harovp B. 
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The Holy Spirit and The Individual 


Neus 


In our age the individual is the key to 
a new and better world. This is an age of 
individualism. The bad part of it is not 
the individual, but the “ism.” For man’s 
history demands that there be ages of 
individuation, if the fellowship is to be full 
and free. Thus the dwelling on the values 
and rights of the individual over and 
against all collectives, whether controlled 
by an abusive clique or by a generally in- 
different majority, has in fact been a most 
needed condition. But where individuation 
is good, individualism is bad. for that 
means that the individual is made an end 
and a standard over and against society 
as a whole. Yet such “demonic” excesses 
are bound to characterize the swinging of 
the pendulum in this direction and become, 
unless corrected, which they seldom are 
by themselves, the occasion for social dis- 
integration or even catastrophe, out of 
which must then be built a new age, learn- 
ing from the last, but again tending to 
react diastrously, either into tameness of 
life, or into new forms of self-destruction. 


This individualism is good or bad to 
whatever extent the work of the Spirit of 
God is transferred over to the work of 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of God works 
to make individuals real and free. From 
the very beginning of our lives, He makes 
self-regard the most natural reaction; and 
to the very end of our lives, except as we 
are burned out completely in the holy fires 
of the Holy Spirit and filled with all the 
fullness of God, He keeps strengthening 
our self-regard as an accompanying temp- 
tation of all our actions, in order that, even 
as our faithfulness in fellowship is intensi- 
fied, it might also at the same time be en- 
larged by means of new degrees of free- 
dom. All personal individuality in thi¢ 
human history; even including our Mas- 
ter’s, is then in the constant dialectic, or 
tension, between the Spirit of God and the 
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Holy Spirit. There can, therefore, be no 
progress in the moral and spiritual life in 
the sense of automatic accumulation, or 
of the ridding by the self of old evils, for 
each moment is a new decision in which 
one might deny the Lord, and each new 
gain in the Holy Spirit may encounter a 
fuller and fiercer work of the Spirit of 
God, tempting to intensified self-concern. 
We should never forget that the world, 
the flesh| and the devil have their rightful 
functions as adversaries within the divine 
economy. Only as the Holy Spirit becomes 
increasingly in charge of each individual 
and of an increasing number of individuals 
can there be real moral and spiritual prog- 
ress in any authentic sense; even though 
the demonic individuation caused by the 
activity of the Spirit of God, the self burn- 
ing within, is a step toward the possibili- 
ties for a fuller salvation. 


The Spirit of God is interested in the 
individual as such, individuating him for 
freedom and for real self-being; the Holy 
Spirit is interested in the individual in so 
far as he overcomes this isolated stage and 
becomes a member of the fellowship, or, 
to use Biblical language, a member of the 
body of Christ. The Holy Spirit works 
on the level of redemption, using the in- 
centives of agape, or Christ’s kind of con- 
cern for others. The solution to our indi- 
vidual and social problems will come only 
when the eros drives have reached their 
maximum need for individuation, and ac- 
cept, through frustration and self-despair, 
the good news of God’s agape in Christ 
Jesus. How, now, does this analysis of the 
Holy Spirit and the individual with regard 
to his constant conflict between the Spirit 
of God and the Holy Spirit, toward self 
and away from himself, bear on the prob- 
lem of social action? 

1. The primacy of the individual, in 
our stage of history, for social action. The 
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first obvious observation is that, at our 
stage of the history of man’s conscious- 
ness, the individual is most accessible to 
radical transformation. Any individual 
within earshot, on the radio, or anyone 
who reads these words, can become a 
Moody, who after hearing a preacher say 
that it yet remained to be seen what God 
could do with one fully consecrated man, 
simply went home deciding that he would 
be that man. We may not be able, directly 
and immediately, to change the whole 
world, but we can become changed our- 
selves, if we trust God enough to take up 
our prostrated lives and walk in power 
right through our own problems and with 
power toward the problems of others. His- 
tory is made up of individuals. To most 
people it is not given to be a great sun 
to the needs of the world. But we can be 
individual lamp-lights where we live, and 
if enough shine, the city of man will be 
full of light. We can, in any case, be a 
large light under God to our own family, 
and who knows what God will do through 
our children, if we say faithfully and con- 
stantly with Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
“Be it to me according to thy word”? 


Being thus accessible at the center of 
world-transformation, we should take 
courage from the thought that history is 
majestically open to great souls. When a 
Jesus,—or even a Gandhi—appears on the 
scene of human history, that scene is 
thereby drastically changed. It may be too 
much to claim that history is merely the 
shadow of great men, for that shadow is, 
of course, composed of living, struggling 
individuals, who compose the determining 
power of history, in the sense that what 
they choose, and what they follow, makes 
history mostly what it eventually becomes. 
It is not the generals, in the main, but the 
soldiers who actually win the battles. But 
what battles will be fought, and where, 
depends, perhaps, even for the most part 
upon the staff of generals rather than up- 
on the soldiers. Without exaggerating, we 
can, at least, say that the main lines of 
history are staked out by the frontier 
thinkers and by lives who sense most deep- 
ly the truth and needs of the actual situa- 


tion, and make its inherent choices open 
and articulate to the general mind. Those 
choices are always many, and the analysis 
of the situation depends upon the keenness 
of mind and depth of heart which are 
brought to the task. The alert few have 
always been the awakeners of the many 
to social responsibility in general, and to 
specific social tasks. The quality of the 
task depends upon whether their drive is 
more partial, that is self-regarding in a 
personal or in a group sense, or more in- 
clusive of the total good and decisively 
transcending the actual situation: in other 
words, whether the choices are mostly in 
the realm of the Spirit of God or are more 
motivated by the vision and power of the 
Holy, Spirit. 

The importance of the individual for 
social action today is particularly true be- 
cause of the fact that we are living in an 
era of individuation. This era has a back- 
ground of several centuries. It may spell 
doom for our civilization, which is the 
usual result of any relativistic, humanistic 
individualism. It may, however, be the 
prelude to “a new middle ages,” to use 
Berdyaev’s phrase, or to “the end of the 
Protestant era” to use Tillich’s. History 
today is threatened with premature collec- 
tivism. We are under a constant danger of 
falling prey to an escapist totalitarianism. 
With the present stress on individualism, 
if individuals will concentrate on spiritual 
and moral individuation with a positive 
Christian content for others, ifistead of on 
material rights and social standing, history 
can move out of an era of individualism 
into an era of fuller community, without 
the forfeiting of the gains of this era of 
individuation. 

As a matter of fact, this seems to be 
our most urgent task today. We are con- 
cerned about the unification of the world 
in terms of world government. That is an 
urgent task. We are concerned about a 
new unity within the church universal, 
about an ecumenical church to match 
world developments. And that is another 
urgent task. If the world is to remain a 
meaningful institution to a wider-looking 
era of people, these things must come, in 
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who alone can establish lasting and satis- 
factory community. No social action can be 
constructively significant unless it recog- 
nizes that, in history, the primacy of real- 
ity and of power belongs to the spiritual 
realm. 

2. The primacy of spiritual reality for 
social action. The spiritual, in itself, cannot 
take the place of its created expression. 
Social action is always, therefore, more 
than mere spiritual change. But it is, first 
of all, spiritual change. The deepest, the 
most powerful reality is the invisible 
world which is eternal, and which under- 
lies all actualization in time and space. 
First come men, and not things; first come 
people, and not external arrangements of 
political, social, educational, or economic 
nature; first come the spirits, and then 
come God’s created world and the second- 
ary creations in nature and history by the 
begotten spirits We are not created, ex- 
cept for our physical life. The deepest in 
all of us, in all men, is the spirit which 
some effective form or another. Yet our 
basic task, today, I repeat, is the salvaging 
of the good of individualism, the respon- 
sible freedom of our individuation. In the 
East, the individual needs to come to fuller 
self-consciousness and struggle. He has 
not yet, as a whole, gone beyond the con- 
fines of traditional faiths, of external 
authorities of religion, or of family and 
state loyalties. In the West, our jaded 
individualism must be prevented from 
turning into premature and destructive 
collectivisms by means of the deepening 
and spiritualizing of individuality. Our 
problem, as Kierkegaard rightly saw, is 
—depth of inwardness. In Whitehead’s 
terms, religion can be significantly world- 
loyalty only when the individual has 
learned in the depths of self-enjoyment 
what is the meaning and depth of exist- 
ence, through the testing strains of his 
own solitariness. No social action can be 
significant in vision or content until indi- 
viduals have been pressed hard by the 
Spirit of God into the individuations of 
responsible freedom and have used this 
freedom, in depths of inwardness, for the 
personal appropriation of the Holy Spirit, 


God breathed into us when He created us 
in His own image. 


However much thwarted and submerged 
this spirit may be in men, it is, neverthe- 
less, the deepest and most powerful force 
in their lives. That is why men must 
rationalize their situation in order to face 
themselves. That is why they identify 
themselves with a fictitiously ideal self. 
That is why most social problems are pre- 
fabricated within, and most social reform 
is merely the rearrangement of externals, 
in order to fool the self into thinking that 
he is actually repenting and reforming. 


That is also the reason that we fail when 
we speak in merely external terms, wheth- 
er in action or in speech. We succeed per- 
manently to change things at their hidden 
depths only when we speak in the Spirit, 
in the depth logos which interprets all 
tongues into its own common language of 
God’s purpose for us all. Here is an under- 
standing that goes deeper than any con- 
scious transmission or any merely human 
reason or conscience. Here is the court of 
final appeal. And that is as broad as any 
truth. We tend to forget, as Bonaventure 
wrote, “how wide the road of illumination 
is, and how in each thing, which is sensed 
or known, God himself lies hidden 
therein.” All depth social action, that 
will cure the roots of our trouble, and all 
positive social action, that will release the 
creativity of authentic vitality, come from 
the Spirit. That is why such action must 
be in the Christian dimension of social 
action. 

For the Holy Spirit is the deeper reality 
of the Spirit of God. The Spirit of God 
is God working incognito, for our sake, on 
levels lower than His true self. Yet He is 
precisely therefore the key of transmuta- 
tion. When we work in the Holy Spirit, 
for and with the secular world, we appeal 
to the Spirit of God in men rather than 
to their mere reason, experience, or ad- 
vantage. The Holy Spirit has fearful 


power to stir up those who reject Him, 
but also wondrous power to set going new 
and healing streams of social action. A 
great soul once pointed out the “connatur- 
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ality of Spirit in the Saints that will work 
by sympathy . . . as a Lodestone will ex- 
ercise its attractive Force through a Stone 
Wall.” That connaturality also exists 
generally because of what Fox called “the 
Spirit that is in every man,” but the lock 
will not turn and the door will not open 
until the attractive force of the lodestone 
has penetrated the wall between the chil- 
dren by creation and the children by adop- 
tion. Here is no hiding the differences 
between them, but here is also no denying 
the fact of common origin, destiny and 
sustaining reality within us all. Nor is this 
analysis based upon a self-sufficient, au- 
tonomous man, for whéther as the Spirit 
of God or as the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
“in man is just as objective to man as was 
the historic Christ.” The appeal is, con- 
sequently, not to any innate goodness as 
man’s possession, but to the ever operating 
grace of creation, the prevenient grace 
that is found throughout all the stretches 
of history according to previous accept- 
ance and general social circumstance, in- 
cluding the patterns of inherited grace, as 
a prevenient force, pulsing through family 
and group life. 

Social action must, then, be in the Spirit 
to be truly constructive and effective. The 
Spirit is a universal beyond man, but 
nevertheless He becomes effective in fel- 
lowship through concrete individuals. For 
the highest spirituality, therefore, we need 
the highest form of individuality. Toyn- 
bee concludes that whether in growth or 
disintegration it “is equally true that the 
source of action is never the society it- 
self, but is always some individual soul, 
that the action which is an act of creation 
is always performed by a soul which is in 
some sense a superhuman genius; that the 
genius expresses himself, like every soul, 
through action upon his fellows, that in 
any society the creative personalities are 
always in the minority.” On the other 
hand, “the schism in the Human Body So- 
cial . . . is an experience which is collec- 
tive and therefore superficial. Its signif- 


* Nuttall, The Holy Spirit, p. 143. 
* Conner, Revelation and God, p. 286. 
®*The Study of History, Vol. VI, p. 175. 


icance lies in its being the outward and 
visible sign of an inward spiritual rift.’ 
An outstanding professor of economics 
has claimed that “in the realities of life 
... progress in the improvement of the 
legal and traditional order comes about 
largely through non-conformity and dis- 
obedience by individuals who have come 


to ‘higher’ standards.” All this is true be- 
cause only spiritual individuals can be- 


come the channels concretely for the en- 
trance of the universal, the Spirit, which 
in one form or the other is common and 
effective in all. This being so, in a less 
cynical way perhaps, is it not construct- 
ively true, that the priest, as Voltaire 
sniffed, is a better and far cheaper police- 
man that the gendarme! If only the priests 
were good enough, and the people good 
enough to follow, there would be no need 
for any policemen! 


History, then, depends upon faith, cre- 
ative vision, and the right relation to the 
Eternal. Social action depends upon the 
entrance into history of the Spirit, mostly, 
as yet, of the Spirit of God, but most 
effectively and powerfully upon those who 
live in the Holy Spirit. It is both true that 
“the possibility of effective democratic so- 
ciety depends on the capacity of men at 
large to agree upon superindividual norms 
for the guidance of action in and by 
groups,” and that “confusion regarding 
ideals is one of the most serious sources 
of difficulty in the modern social prob- 
lem.’” This condition can be remedied only 
by a new inbreaking of creative truth, and 
by the motivating power to make that 
truth contagious and convincing. This 
cannot be done through pressure groups 
that cause all other groups to become more 
and more defensive. This can be done 
only through super-pressure groups, or 
through individuals and groups who lay 
hold on the community of Spirit, who can 
unify opposing groups by His depth-pen- 
etration below their conscious deliberation. 


‘Ibid., Vol. V, p. 376. 

5 Knight and Merriam, The Economic Order 
and Religion, p. 83. 

*Tbid., p. 55. 

Tbid., p 51. 
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Not collectivized coercion, not organized 
force, but spiritual power is the main flow 
of all historic activity: Without its being 
right, political action will, to that extent, 
fail of constructive solution. 

It is true that “never must the greater 
community take over the ends and func- 
tions of the smaller community; “that 
democracy must be made stronger in its 
patterns, atmosphere, techniques, and es- 
pecially in group dynamics; that “mod- 
ern society has tended to destroy the inter- 
mediary and_ subsidiary communities 
through which the individual develops re- 
sponsibility and mature character.”” But 
what many recommenders of social action 
leave out is the fact that what is most 
needed are individuals of vital personal 
experience, individuals who let the Spirit 
come into history, for He waits human 
response and participation, being a fellow- 
ship Spirit that respects our freedom. 
What we need are prayer groups, not nur- 
turing neurotically their own insecurity by 
ritualistic prayers, whether formal or spon- 
taneous, but groups that care for the com- 
munity and the world, with all their prob- 
lems, but who care in the Spirit. What is 
needed is a Spirit-filled Church as the 
Fellowship of the Concerned. This is the 
most basic presupposition for creative and 
constructive social action. 

Farmer is indeed right in his claim that 
in our thought of revelation “the thought 
of God’s personal activity is often not 
present, or if present, is so much in an at- 
tentuated form that the word discovery 
would be just as appropriate.’”” The key to 
social power constructively is God’s work 
in history, when we sufficiently trust and 
obey Him. Nuttall significantly reminds us 
that “it” was the church-meeting which 
gave birth in England, to political democra- 
cy, not vice-versa.” We have forgotten 
Micklem’s reminder that “all political ques- 
tions are at bottom theological. . that every 
political system rests upon ... the value 


*Rommen, The State in Catholic Thought, p. 15. 

* Muelder, “Concerning Power”, Phil. Forum, 
Vol. V., p. 11. 

® Ibid., p. 3. 

"The World and God, p. 82. 

2 Op. cit., p. 58. 


and meaning of human life; that “a 
civilization may be judged by that in it 
which is accounted sacred.”“ When this 
perspective is restored, we shall understand 
the primacy of the spiritual which becomes 
historically concrete only through individ- 
uals, in proportion to their understanding 
and acceptance of the Christian dimension 
of social action, which is the part and 
power of the Holy Spirit in history, God’s 
concern completely for each and for all, 
and that within our concrete setting of 
natural and historical conditions. 

3. The involvements and limits of the 
individual’s responsibility. The setting of 
natural and historical conditions brings up 
the whole question of social relativism. 
The question of how any individual can 
go from self-love, as dominant, to God- 
love and other-love, as dominant, is hard 
enough, but even if one could and should 
have such a high love, would he not, 
nevertheless, at the same time participate 
in the sins of society, and thus forfeit his 
creative power as an agent for its trans- 
formation ? 


First, then, a word on the former ques- 
tion. It is possible to pass from self-love 
to God-love and other-love, as dominant, 
only because individuation is part of a 
temporary process rather than a permanent 
status. What we are actually, we are not 
essentially. Our deepest nature is from 
God, and for God, and no earthly temp- 
tation can destroy that fact. To destroy 
that fact is to destroy man. Or put it 
this way, which is even more basic: the 
work of the Spirit of God and of the Holy 
Spirit is eventually for the same purpose, 
and nothing can permanently thwart that 
which God has purposed. Thus the tran- 
sition is basically, not man’s work, but 
man’s response, and that he can thus re- 
spond depends upon the fact that his deep- 
est self, most inwardly and basically, wants 
for its permanent and total satisfaction 
the love of God and the love of others in 
the Holy Spirit. Self-realization is, most 
deeply, the realization of God’s purpose 
with us. We cannot deny that man is 


* Micklem, The Theology of Politics, p. 38. 
* Tbid., p. 58. 
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dominantly self-willed, but no more can 
we deny that he is actually miserable 
about this fact, dissatisfied, tense, defen- 
sive. Nor must we overlook the fact that 
the transition from self-love to other-love 
involves the shifting of balances on a 
scale where there are always weights on 
both sides. 

Now to our main question: how can an 
individual participate in a sinful society, 
without partaking of its sin, and in so 
doing, becoming generally as impotent as 
that sinful society? First, social partici- 
pation is in grace, but never in sin. There 
is no soctal sin and no social guilt. There 
are social consequences of sin, even as 
there are social consequences of redemp- 
tive activity, but sin is ever an individual 
category. Before God, each one must stand 
alone as a sinner. Sin is what separates; 
grace is what binds together. In history 
man shares responsibility and consequen- 
ces, but morally he is not held responsible 
for more than his opportunity of effective 
decision. 

We are, however, responsible for the 
full extent of our delegated power. Each 
person has power according to his individ- 
ual ability, application, and concrete cir- 
cumstance. This responsibility covers both 
action and non-action. We are responsible 
for what we do and for what we fail to do. 


This does not mean, however, that we 
are responsible for everything equally. 
There has been a good deal of confusion 
on this subject. There are common areas 
where, if possible, all ought to participate. 
All, for instance, should vote. All should 
attend divine worship. All should share 
of their income. But this does not mean 
- that there are not differentiations of func- 
tion. If a convinced pacifist may use a 
military figure, we might say that a gen- 
eral need feel no conscience because he 
cannot dig ditches and the soldier need 
have no conscience because he does not 
know all the intricacies of military strategy. 
There are times and places for all things. 
Often practical pastors are frustrated be- 
yond effective action, because they can- 
not do all the reading of a professor, and 
the professor is frustrated, because he can- 
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not do all the calling and practical deeds 
of helpfulness of the pastor. The worker 
with college youth confesses that he is 
ashamed of being so little of an evangelist 
and the evangelist comes around to apolo- 
gize because he is not enough of an edu- 
cator. All this is good as a corrective con- 
science, but a teacher should be a teacher; 
a man of practical affairs, a man of prac- 
tical affairs; an evangelist, an evangelist; 
and a pastor, a pastor. Our consciences 
trouble us and we are sore afraid because 
we cannot be perfectly everything, but 
such a conscience, to a large extent, is the 
self’s attempt to be perfect in itself, rather 
than to do one’s limited duty humbly, as 
an unprofitable servant, in grace and 
thanksgiving, realizing one’s sins and limi- 
tations, and one’s powerlessness except for 
the work of the Spirit of God-and of the 
Holy Spirit in one’s life. 

It is also well to remember that we are 
not the Lord of history. God is. That 
means we are not responsible for the con- 
sequences of our deeds, only for the inten- 
tion, the faith, and the wisdom, through 
God, of our deeds. Judas might never have 
hanged himself if Jesus had avoided the 
Cross. Yet Jesus was not responsible for 
Judas’ betrayal and suicide. Judas was. 
Neither was Jesus responsible for Peter’s 
betrayal and restoration to leadership. 
Peter was. Jesus was responsible, under 
God, for his own acts and words and 
prayers with regard to both Judas and 
Peter. If this were not the case, there 
would be no freedom of genuine worth. 

Jesus was not responsible for nor can he 
be said to have sanctioned war because his 
tribute money went to support the Roman 
legions. Neither did he become involved 
in Herod’s grafts and intrigues because his 
living and working was a positive part of 
Herod’s reign. We are not responsible for 
whether our efforts will help friend or foe, 
provided that we have, honestly and intel- 
ligently, made the basic choice as to 
whether or not our act will be under and 
for God. Political decisions or victories 
are of an ephemeral nature in comparison 
to the eternal flood tide or ebb tide of 
God’s work in history. That does not reg- 
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ister flood or ebb according to our human 
circumstance of relative political good. 


If we could only keep this firmly in 
mind! We are not the Lords of history 
whether of our own group locally, nation- 
ally, or internationally. God and only God 
is the Lord of history. Our job, therefore, 
is not to control the totality of history. Our 
job is, rather, to be faithful at our post 
and to our duty as prescribed by His 
Word, by the enactment in human history 
‘of His eternal love. 

This, however, is but the negative side 
of the picture. We have stressed it because 
many are either deceived honestly, or else 
hide behind the idea that since sin infects 
the totality of human history, and since 
we are part of that history and cannot 
avoid sin, we might as well sin that grace 
might abound. Participation in the least 
possible choice has thus become an evasion 
of responsible non-conformity. The fact 
that the world is sinful is no reason why 
I have to commit adultery. The fact that 
the world is sinful is no reason why I have 
to steal, tell lies, or be ungenerous. All 
this is an excuse. The fact that the world is 
sinful is, similarly, no reason by itself, for 
instance, why I have to participate in war. 
The perversions of a rightful function 
and the destructive use of a constructive 
institution have, in no way, the same claim 
on me as the proper function or the con- 
structive claim of the institution. 


But positively, the individual introduces 
constructive and healing vision and energy 
into history, when his life is lived domi- 
nantly in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Here is no human perfectionism, claiming 
power individually to withstand the mas- 
sive powers of institutional evil. Here is 
no individual isolationism, where the indi- 
vidual is kept free and clean from social 
defilements. Here is, rather, the claim that 
the social nature and power of the Spirit 
of God, of the Holy Spirit, and, especially, 
of the co-working of the two in tension 
and co-operation, can enter into individuals 
both on the level of creation and on the 
level of redemption, producing both the 
ideals of right and the empowered will to 


actualize them. As Professor Denio of 


Bangor said: God can work “speaking 
through the sanctified common sense of 
persons whose lives are full of the fruits 
of the Spirit.”” 

The Christian is not very much inter- 
ested in limiting his responsibility, but very 
eager to enlarge it through the power of 
God to the fullest use to which God wants 
to put him, whether through conformity 
or through non-conformity. The Christian 
is not much concerned about being free 
from guilt, but is, rather, interested in be- 
ing “made sin” for the world, that through 
him, God’s forgiving and healing power 
may flow into the world. The Christian 
dimension on social action is the perspec- 
tive of God’s perfection taking hold of the 
individual, more and more, and working 
through him for fuller and freer fellow- 
ship, for a new and better people, for a 
new and better social order. Naturally, 
the full, historic key to this is the Christian 
Church, for that is the only incarnation in 
history of the Holy Spirit. Our supreme 
loyalty, in history, must always be to 
the unbroken Christian fellowship. Our 
stress, in this particular analysis, however, 
is on each person, because it is often for- 
gotten that here is the concrete reality of 
which even the Christian fellowship must 
be composed. 

All of history can be radically changed 
through us, if we have the faith to believe 
and to obey God. We live, as Toynbee 
writes, in a “generation which has been 
born into the critical act of the tragic 
drama.”” We can, as far as we go, let 
civilization perish. We can become defeat- 
ists or escapists. We can also, however, be- 
come those who are completely used by 
God in daily surrender. We can consecrate 
both mind and heart to our tasks of stag- 
gering human proportions, and yet very 
small in comparison to God’s immeasurable 
power. We can remember that Christen- 
dom “is no mere dream but practical poli- 
tics if its cause be served by those who add 
to a sound philosophy by a passionate 
faith.” 


* The Supreme Leader, p. 217. 
* Op. cit., p. 439. 
* Micklem, op. cit., p. 160. 
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Our Wesleyan Heritage After 
Two Centuries 
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‘Disciple’ and ‘discipline’ are words 
which come from the same root. In 
Matthew 13:52 we hear Jesus saying: 
“Every scribe which is instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 
that is an house-holder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” So reads the Authorized Version; 
but if you will consult other versions, you 
will discover that the word ‘instructed’ is 
the same word that is elsewhere translated 
‘disciple’. “Every scribe who has been made 
a disciple to the kingdom of heaven,” is 
the rendering of the American Standard 
Version. Weymouth uses an expression that 
is very similar to the language of our text: 
“Every scribe well-trained for the King- 
dom of the Heavens.” In other words, 
disciplined to the Kingdom! 


Moffatt has a vivid translation of Titus 
2:11-14: “For the grace of God has ap- 
peared to save all men, and it schools us 
to renounce irreligion and worldly passions 
and to live a life of self-mastery, of in- 
tegrity, and of godliness in this present 
world, awaiting the blessed hope of the ap- 
pearance of the Glory of the great God and 
of our Saviour Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself up for us to redeem us from all 


‘iniquity and secure himself a clean people, 


with a zest for good deeds.” “The grace 
of God schools us,” says Paul. In other 
words, it disciplines us. 


‘I 
Consider the Place of discipline in the 


Gospel. Most of us Protestant Christians 
are too much afraid of this line of truth. 


Ill 
Are We Weak At the Point of Discipline ? 


We think it smacks of Catholicism—taking 
orders from the Pope or the priest, doing 
the Rosary, denying oneself meat on Fri- 
day, and all that sort of thing. We need 
to be told that our fear is both unnecessary 
and unwise. The life of grace and the life 
of discipline are not opposed to each other ; 
they rather blend with each other. What 
we face here is really the old, old question 
of faith and works. On the one hand, it is 
Paul saying, “By grace are ye saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God,” while James, on the 
other hand, declares, “Faith without works 
is dead.” That is to say, good works are 
not the foundation of our salvation, but 
they are the fruit of it. Let us be good 
Protestants and say, We cannot save our- 
selves by discipline. But, having said that, 
let us be good Christians and go on to say, 
We cannot make our salvation effective, 
either in character or in service, unless we 
lead disciplined lives. 

All of this is clearly to be seen if we give 
a careful reading to the passage just 
quoted. Grace is set forth as a crown jewel 
with many facets. It is analyzed for us 
with skill and thoroughness. Let us look 
at it: 

First: the Disclosure of Grace—‘the 
grace of God hath appeared.” 

Second: the Deliverance of Grace—“the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation.” 
(“Has displayed itself with healing power 
to all mankind,” so Weymouth). 

Third: the Discipline of Grace—“And it 
schools us to renounce irreligion and world- 
ly passions and to live a life of self-mas- 
tery, of integrity, and of piety.” 
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Fourth: the Dynamic of Grace—it is 
_ twofold: (1) the Dynamic of Personal 
Help—“the great God and our Saviour 
gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity and purify (us) unto 
himself.” (2) the Dynamic of Personal 
Hope—“looking for that blessed hope and 
the glorious appearing of .. . our Saviour.” 

Fifth: the Distinction of Grace: its ef- 
fect is to produce “a peculiar people zeal- 
ous of good works.” 

If we will keep that order of things in 
’ mind, realizing that deliverance comes be- 
fore discipline, we shall not fall into error. 
The grace of God saves us. And then the 
grace of God schools us. It is the schooling 
that claims our attention in this hour. 


II 


Consider, next, the Place of discipline 
in holy living. To the Christians of the 
first century Paul sends this vital and vig- 
orous word: Remember, says he, that the 
grace of God disciplines us “to renounce 
irreligion and worldly passions and to live 
a life of self-mastery, of integrity and of 
piety.” We are to do two things: “to re- 
nounce,” and “to live a life”; to be negative 
and to be positive; to deny and to develop; 
to give up and to take on; to repudiate and 
to realize. 

It must begin, of course, with individ- 
uals. On the negative side let them watch 
against the forces of irreligion. Irreligion! 
Perhaps, to most of us, this suggests 
atheism and blasphemy. We are not 
tempted to fall for these follies. But is 
this all that the term ‘irreligion’ suggests? 
I am sure it is not. The devil is not so 
stupid. The materialism and secularism 
of our day are not most dangerous when 
they cry the wares of bold atheism. They 
are most to be feared when they appear 
to have no quarrel with religion, when in- 
deed they work under the cloak and cover 
of religious conventionality, but insist nev- 
ertheless on claiming the chief loyalties of 
the soul for the false gods of wealth and 
pleasure and fame. Watch against that, 
Paul would say, with all prayerful diligence 
and with all righteous alertness. 


In a notable sermon entitled “What Is 
Worldliness?” John Henry Jowett says, 
“Here (for example) is a man who has 
gone into business as a disciple of Jesus, 
with lofty hopes and aspirations.” Jowett 
then describes how easily that man, if he 
does not discipline himself, will fall for 
the “irreligion” of dishonesty: “First he 
called the doings of the place dishonest; 
then he called them sharp practice; then he 
called them a little shady; then he said it 
was rather close sailing; then he styled it 
clever; then he laughed at the success of a 
vile trick; then he touched the pitch, and, 
thinking all the time that it was with one 
finger, he was presently besmeared all 
over.” Who among us that has lived very 
long has not seen that deadly process go 
on in men’s lives? Renounce it, cries Paul, 
in Christ’s holy name, and keep on re- 
nouncing it. 

And then there are “worldly passions.” 
Watch against them. Psychologists today 
talk much about the primary forces that 
give impulse to human behavior. They fre- 
quently speak of them as “drives,” or in- 
stincts. They are those basic urges that we 
name hunger and sex and fear. They are 
closely associated with the sentiments of 
life, such as love and hate, acquisitiveness 
and pride, pity, and patriotism. From the 
Christian point of view these God-given 
appetites and impulses have been perverted 
by sin. In some way that remains mysteri- 
ous we have a tainted moral inheritance as 
well as a twisted physical inheritance. 

Hunger is not sin, but gluttony and in- 
temperance are. Sex is not sin, but un- 
chastity and adultery are. The desire to 
possess something is not sin, but covetous- 
ness, theft, and dishonesty are. Combative- 
ness is not sin, but assault and murder are. 
Self-regard, even self-love, is not sin, but 
vanity and luxurious self-display are. That 
side of salvation which we know as sanc- 
tification deals with these clamorous in- 
stincts by cleansing and controlling them, 
through the inworking of the Holy Spirit. 
Always, however, and to the end of our 
days we shall need to lead disciplined lives 
with respect to these appetites and passions. 
The love of Christ will be the organizing 
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center around which our lives will gather, 
and this will mean inward harmony and 
outward victory, but it will mean this only 
as we follow St. Paul and “keep under” 
the body. 

On the positive side our scripture aoie 
of the discipline of self-mastery of integ- 
rity, and of piety. Self-mastery cannot be 
had without honesty, and honesty cannot 
be had without piety. 

Our most vexing problems are those that 
arise within ourselves. They are personality 
problems. Honest Martin Luther, when 
asked about the trouble he was having 
with the Pope, said, “My greatest trouble 
is with a pope named Martin Luther.” This 
being the case, it should interest us to know 
that the Bible and modern psychology 
agree in telling us that the only hope of 
getting at the solutions of our problems 
is to stop making excuses for ourselves, 
end the miserable business of evasion, cease 
blaming our troubles and failures on others. 
In other words: Be honest. One of our 
psychologists puts it thus: “To be frank 
and honest in all relations, but especially 
in relation to oneself, is the first law of 
mental hygiene.” So! The discipline of 
integrity is required for the discipline of 
self-mastery. 

Remembering now that we are speaking 
of those who have received the grace of 
God and who should therefore be living 
lives of self-control, let me ask you to read 
the first ten verses of the chapter from 
which our scripture is taken. See if the 
leading thought throughout that paragraph 
is not self-mastery. Mark the strong stress 
that is laid upon maintaining the virtues 
of holiness: sobriety, love, patience, chas- 


_ tity, and truthfulness. 


Then remember, as E. Stanley Jones 
points out, that psychologists today are 
pretty well agreed that the four greatest 
evils that are allowed to work in human 
personality are: resentments, fear, self-cen- 
teredness, and a sense of guilt.* 


*In this section, as in one or two other parts 
of this address, I wish to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to ideas and suggestions contained in 
E. Stanley Jones’ Is The Kingdom of God 

ism? 


1. Take resentments. If they are rank- 
ling in your heart and poisoning your 
peace, your business as a Christian is to 
confess them to God and ask Him to 
cleanse them from your life. But let me 
make this clear: even though you do ex- 
perience such cleansing and the consequent 
victory of it, there is constant need of dis- 
ciplining yourself against the return of 
these bitter spiritual poisons. 

You have a sense of being wronged, 
snubbed, or perhaps deprived, or insulted. 
You are Luman enough to feel it, but the 
question is, are you Christian enough to 
react to it without bitterness or retaliation? 
It is at the point of that initial reaction 
that the most severe test comes. It is just 
there that we need to nip the evil flower 
in the bud. Resentments are not hard to 
deal with if we give them no foothold. It 
is when we entertain them, brood over 
them, nurture them, that they become ha- 
bitual and utterly hurtful. 


It is your Christian business and mine 
to train ourselves, by the grace of Christ, 
to live above grudges and enmities and ani- 
mosities. A sanctified and disciplined be- 
liever can say with Luther, “My soul is 
too glad and too great to be the enemy of 
any man.” 

2. Take the matter of anxieties. By this 
we mean emotional tensions, such as worry, 
which do not make one stronger to meet 
reality but weaker. There are fears, of 
course, which are not harmful but indis- 
pensably helpful. The fear that causes one 
to leap for his life from the threat of a 
coiled rattlesnake is a sound fear. On the 
other hand, when a superstitious African 
drops dead, as many a one has been known 
to do, from hearing that someone “has 
pointed a bone” at him, he is the victim of 
an acute anxiety complex and is therefore 
to be profoundly pitied. 

Some years ago an article appeared in 
the British Medical Journal in which a 
doctor wrote concerning the relationship 
between arthritis and worry. He closed his 
article with this interesting, slyly humorous 
sentence: “Chase out the ‘jitterbug’ and 
other bugs won’t find it nearly so easy to 
thrive.” In the light of that professional 
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comment I turn to the New Testament and 
hear our divine Lord say, “Be not anxious 
for the morrow . . . your heavenly Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of,” or 
again, “Fear not, little flock, it is your Fa- 
ther’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom. And as I take those blessed words 
to myself I realize that He knew I would 
need them for the health of my body not 
less than for the serenity of my spirit. 

If you and I will discipline ourselves to 
say, in the face of whatever life flings at 
‘us, “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me,” we are going to 
be circumstance-proof and worry-proof. 
Others have found it so. Why should we 
doubt that we can until we have given 
Christ a fair chance at us? 

It was one of God’s disciplined ones 
who, after being blinded in an accident, 
was told by his doctor that some sight 
could be saved in one eye but that the 
other would have to be removed and a glass 
eye put in. The patient thought a moment 
and then said, “All right, doctor, I consent, 
but if you do have to put in a glass eye, 
please put a twinkle in it.” There you have 
it in magnificent display: a self-mastery 
that shines out of the darkest of dark cir- 
cumstances. 

3. Then there is that foe of the healthy 
life called self-centeredness. Discipline 
yourself away from that. You have heard 
people say of some other person, “He has 
lots of personality.” Very well, recall 
Henry Link’s definition of personality, 
when the word is used in this sense: “I 
define personality,” says Dr. Link, “as the 
extent to which one has habits and skills 
which interest and serve other people. . . 
Its emphasis is on doing things with and 
for other persons. Its essence is self-sacri- 
fice, not self-gratification.” 

But long, long ago a greater than ‘Dr. 
Link said precisely the same thing when 
he declared, “Love seeketh not her own, is 
not puffed up,” or again, “Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another, with brotherly love; 
in honor preferring one another.” 


Undisciplined people are always insisting 
on having their own way. Yet they are not 
happy. For he who begins by demanding 


that he have his own way will end by de- 
spising the way he has demanded. It is no 
accident that the happiest Christians in the 
world are the ones who “count all things 
but loss for Christ.” Their satisfactions 
are great because they are derived from 
sources outside themselves. 

John Wesley was such a person. On 
one occasion he was preaching when a mob 
fell upon him and stoned him. He was 
rescued and carried into a fine home nearby, 
which happened to be the residence of the 
local vicar of the Established Church. The 
vicar was wealthy. He had several ser- 
vants. While he and Mr. Wesley were talk- 
ing, the latter resting from his close call 
with death, one of the servants, walking 
through the room, dropped a piece of coal. 
Instantly the pastor flared with anger and 
roundly rebuked the humiliated servant. As 
the blushing girl left the room, he turned 
to Mr. Wesley, sighed a heavy sigh and 
said, “You see, Mr. Wesley, we too have 
our crosses.” Crosses indeed! What a name 
for them! Here was one man whose self- 
mastery was broken up by the falling of a 
piece of coal on a nice rug and another 
man whose self-mastery held him togethe1 
when stones were falling upon his own 
head. One was self-centered, the other 


_ Christ-centered. It makes a difference! 


So we have, on the positive side, the call 
of the grace of God to discipline ourselves 
to lives of self-mastery and integrity. But, 
as already noted, we shall be neither honest 
nor self-controlled unless we remember the 
third member of this trinity—piety. ‘God- 
liness’ is another word by which the apos- 
tle’s thought is sometimes expressed. 
Whether we prefer one term or the other, 
the idea is plain: here is the realm where 
we inwardly and consistently practice the 
presence of God. 

It is this realm of our life where we 
say to ourselves, You must take time for 
your Quiet Hour. You must give place, 
regularly and devotedly, to prayer. You 
must nourish your mind with the great 
thoughts and insights of the literature of 
the soul, which supremely is the Bible and 
secondarily the noble books of saintly 
thinkers and teachers. You must make 
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room for group fellowship on the spiritual 
plane. You go in for it on other levels: 
you have your merchants’ associations, 
your labor unions, your social clubs, your 
political parties. They serve their purpose, 
but they cannot do for you what the society 
of fellow believers will do for you. There- 
fore, discipline yourself to go to the house 
of God. Stop being soft with yourself. 
Quit the petty business of letting yourself 
manufacture endless excuses for leaving 
off a service here and another there. You 
are cheating yourself—and others. It is a 
form of slow spiritual suicide, and you 
should know it. 

Instead of waiting for someone else to 
say such things to us, we should say them 
to ourselves. We should get some iron 
into our spiritual life, some red blood into 
our spiritual veins. It will jolt us to begin 
with, but it will do us untold good. We 
shall be vastly more effective in our Chris- 
tian discipleship. 

A New York cleryman was writing an 
article to which he had given the title, “Do 
We Really Want God’s Control?” Into his 
study came a friend of his, also a minister. 
Glancing over the shoulder of his host the 
visitor caught sight of that title, and re- 
marked, “The answer to that question is, 
No.” Then, rather shockingly, he faced his 
friend with this question : “Don’t you really 
enjoy your sins?” And just as if the an- 
swer in his own life were Yes, he began 
to confess to his friend things he was in- 
dulging in his program of living that he 
felt were far from God’s will. They were 
not vicious things but they were sapping 
sins of the spirit: failing to program his 
time so as to get the most out of it, too 
much love of comfort and ease, nursing 
ambition for the recognition and honor that 
his church might give, fear of the unfavor- 
able opinions of people, yes, and downright 
selfishness. 


The seated clergyman waited a moment 
and then began by saying that he had felt 
the lure and pull of practically all of these 
temptations and that only through com- 
plete abandonment to Christ had he found 
the way of power. Then he added, “J have 
found that we Christians must choose 
which pain we want to suffer: the pain of 
a crucified self or the pain of a divided 
mind.” It went home to the heart of the 
honest man who had made his confession 
of inner defeat and inner lack of discipline. 


As he stood there in deep thought, -his 
friend said, “What do you feel like when 
you come to that place in the Holy Com- 
munion where it says, ‘And here we offer 
and present unto Thee our selves, our souls 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
living sacrifice unto Thee’?” To which the 


brother could only reply, “That is a bad- 


spot, isn’t it?” 

What do you say, fellow Christian, when 
you come to that spot? It is not a sufficient 
answer to say that we are all imperfect 
and unprofitable servants. In ourselves we 
are. But Christians who know their re- 
sources in Christ are to be “strong in the 
Lord and in the power of His might.” “The 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ... 
gave Himself for us, that He might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 


self a peculiar people, zealous of good | 


works.” 


It is this great Saviour who calls us to 


forsake our sloth and softness, our half- 
heartedness and our worldliness, for a life 
of sturdy, sustained and steadfast disci- 
pline. Listen in the hush of this moment, as 
He says, tenderly yet ruthlessly, “If thine 
eye offend thee, pluck it out . . . if thine 
hand or thy foot offend thee, cut it off. 
For it is better for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, with one hand, with one foot, 
than, having two, to be cast into hell.” 
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A Methodist minister of my conference recently came to visit me, with this 
pointed question upon his lips: “What can you tell me about Asbury?’ I under- 
took to tell him, as directly and thoroughly as I could. When the reply was fin- 
ished, I sat back, waiting for his reaction. His reply was, “It is as I expected.” 
It developed that he has a son who is ready to begin preparation for the ministry. 
But the father does not want his son to attend his own alma mater, the name of 
which I will not disclose, and for reasons I will not enumerate. And when I 
pressed him for the reason that he was deciding to send his boy to Asbury, he 
said in substance this: “My son feels the call to the ministry. I want him to at- 
tend Asbury because there they will give him something to preach.” With this I 
heartily agreed. 


Would not all of us who are alumni, or who are acquainted with the institu- 
tions, agree? To those of us who studied there, Asbury gave “something to 
preach.” It projected a message into us. Many things have made me rejoice that 
I was privileged to attend Asbury. The thing, however, which stands out in my 
thinking over and over is that my preaching message came to me from there. I 
have now been out of school long enough to feel and know the need of a vital 
preaching message. Spiritually hungry people in my parishes have waited for that 
Evangel. As I have looked into their upturned faces, again and again I have 
found myself saying, “Thank God for a message to give them!” 


With the beginning of this new school year, two hundred eighty-one young 
men and young women have enrolled in Asbury Theological Seminary, anxious 
to receive that preaching message, eager for that equipment which will make 
them ready to go out to fulfil their divine call. Asbury has the message for them 
and will give it to them. We who have gone from her halls are not yet out from 
under some clear responsibility to our alma mater and those new students that 
enroll each year. We shall always be indebted there. 


It becomes our high privilege, then, to contribute to the successful ongoing 
of the institution that has meant so much to us. We can pray; we can share our 
financial means. We can “talk Asbury” everywhere and thereby enlist the prayer- 
ful support of others who may hear. Let all alumni determine so to do, for God, 
for Asbury, for the students there, and for souls in all parts of the world that 


need the vital preaching message which Asbury imparts to those who study with- 
in her walls! 
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Christian Distinctions In Religious 
Education 


Haroitp C. Mason 


The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the McCollum case 
forces the question as to just what has been 
lost or gained by the judgment of the 
Court. We cannot lose what we do not 
have. If we have not had the teaching of 
true religion in our schools. wherein does 
our loss lie? The pressure of naturalism 
upon true religious education is evidenced 
in the blurring of vital distinctions, even 
among conservatives. If the teaching of 
religion in the schools is not the teaching 
of the Christian religion, then the decision 
of the Court is a decision against false cults 
rather than against the Christian religion. 
The quotation a “rose by any other name” 
does not apply when it comes to Chris- 
tianity. 

There is an increasing tendency to con- 
fuse the secular and the sacred when it 
comes to education. Alleen Moone in The 


Christian Education of Older Youth speaks ~ 


of “the leaders of the liberal movement in 
religion” as having resisted the division of 
life into the sacred and the secular. This 
resistance is resident in their insistence that 
“God works in and through the orderly 
processes of nature”; that “he is directly 
related to individuals through the pro- 
cedures of human search and reflection”.’ 
Long before Alleen Moone wrote in de- 
fense of the unity of the sacred and the 


‘secular George Herbert Betts had said: 


“There is no use in dodging the issue, it 
must be met. The literalist and the modern 
Biblical scholar do not have the same Bible. 
The God and the Christ of the fundamen- 
talist are not the God and the Christ of 
the liberalist.” He further says: 


*Moone, Alleen, The Christian Education of 
Older Youth, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1943, p. 96. 


While many of the points of controversy are 
wholly incidental in that a belief in either posi- 
tion has no discernible influence on conduct or 
character, yet the two points of view at issue are 
at root too far apart to compromise upon them, 
and compromise but confuses thought and under- 
mines faith. It is impossible, if indeed not desira- 
ble, that these differences should fail to show in 
the curriculum as it develops in the immediate 
future 


In these times an examination of Chris- 
tian education in terms of its proper field 
and function, its aims, the pupil, the cur- 
riculum, the methods of teaching and the 
teaching personality should at least serve 
to bring to mind the gap which must be 
bridged to make of the secular or any sort 
of purported teaching of religion one and 
the same with Christian education. 


I. THE FIELD oF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Education is not the total function of 
the church. It is one of the basic functions. 
This fact is being rediscovered by the 
church. Gerald Kennedy has recently writ- 
ten on “the rediscovery of the central im- 
portance of preaching” saying that “preach- 
ing is not merely education”. Sherrill une- 
quivocally distinguishes between the two 
functions, saying that Jesus first preached, 
then taught. The ultimate mission of the 
church is evangelism in which a number 
of functions are subsumed. The Great 
Commission is to go, to preach, to make 
disciples, to teach. 


* Betts, George Herbert, The Curriculum of 
Religious Education, New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1924, pp. 40-41. 

* Kennedy, Gerald, His Word Through Preach- 
ing, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947, p. 5. 

* Sherrill, Lewis P., The Rise of Christian Edu- 
cation, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944, 
pp. 81-83. 
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Jonah’s mission to Ninevah was a preach- 
ing, a proclaiming, rather than a teaching, 
mission. John the Baptist preached repen- 
tance. The definition of preaching by the 
prophet Isaiah was reiterated by Christ 
Himself as being the preaching of good 
tidings unto the meek; the binding up of 
the broken hearted; the proclaiming of 
liberty to the captives and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound; the 
proclaiming of the acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God; the comforting of all that mourn.’ 


The commission to Isaiah as reiterated 
by our Lord indicates that the central func- 
tion of the church is preaching, other sub- 
ordinate functions being teaching, interces- 
sion, worship, fellowship, holy living, pro- 
viding for worthy causes, and the render- 
ing of service in various ways. The inclu- 
sive aim of the church is evangelism. The 
Great Commission is not only to teach but 
to make disciples. Becoming a disciple is 
an involved, even a miraculous, procedure. 
It is matriculating in the Kingdom of God. 
It is even more, it is being born into it. 
Holy living and patient teaching are in- 
cluded in the processes of evangelism. A 
total program of heralding or proclaiming 
the Gospel—engaging in a ministry of in- 
tercession; instruction or teaching; minis- 
tering to the necessity of the saints; com- 
forting the feeble minded and supporting 
the weak—can scarcely be defined as exclu- 
sively a program of education. Christian 
education, then, is @ function, not the func- 
tion of the church. 


II. THe Atm 1N CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


What is the purpose or aim of the teach- 
ing program of the church? The meaning 
of the word teach is “to show”, “to guide”, 
“to make known”, “to show how”, hence to 
train or accustom to some action. Christian 
teaching, then, concerns itself with show- 
ing how to become a Christian and with 
the inculcation of Christian ideals and the 
development of Christian habits. It is for 
the passing on of a body of truth necessary 


*Isaiah 61:1-2; Luke 4:17-18. 
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to salvation and growth in grace. It is the 
didactic and nurturing aspect of the Great 
Commission, and involves the central facts 
of Christianity and the whole body of 
Christian truth as revealed in the Bible. 

The central facts of Christianity involve 
recognition of the supernatural and the ex- 
istence of three worlds, whereas the objec- 
tives of secular education are bound up 
with one world, this present world. Hence 
public education is secular or pertaining to 
this world and not religious, spiritual or 
holy. Introducing the ideals of Christian 
civilization into public education does not 
make secular education Christian. Christian 
teaching involves recognition of the need of 
the New Birth in the hearts of pupils; the 
New Birth is a miracle which is beyond the 
limits of anything possible to psychology 
and education. 


Ill. THe Pupit CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Any intelligent consideration of educa- 
tion necessitates consideration of the nature 
of the pupil and of his needs in relation 
to his nature. Also, any intelligent consid- 
eration of Christian education involves a 
basic concept of God in relation to man. 
The importance of the study of the Bible 
is stressed by the repeated inquiry in the 
Bible, “What is man?” Basically the an- 
swer to the question of the secular and the 
religious in education is in the answer to 
that question, and its complement, “That 
thou art mindful of him”. 

H. Shelton Smith shows that the growth 
theory of Horace Bushnell as modified by 
the evolutionary hypothesis through George 
Albert Coe on the religious side, and John 
Dewey on the secular side explains much 
of the contemporary attitude in religious 
education.’ If one has a vague and shadowy 
view of God as pantheistic and imma- 
nent, or a thoroughly atheistic view that 
he is but natural process, then everything 
that can be done for the pupil in relation 
to religion must be upon a naturalistic 
plane. Since the Christian religion is bound 
up with spiritual as well as physical reality, 


*Smith, H. Shelton, Faith ond Nurture, New 
York: Scribners, 1941, pp. 26-32. 
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it must deal with a true definition of the 
pupil and a true recognition of his needs. 

More than thirty years ago Thorndike 
published in three volumes his classic in 
‘the field of education psychology,’ and his 
basic presupositions are still held to be 
valid in that field. The title of the first 
volume is The Original Nature of Man. He 
maintains that learning is based upon and 
conditioned by man’s original nature. Edu- 
cation is a process of modification of be- 
havior by the development of responses to 
environment. Thorndike does not hold that 
in religious education man must have his 
nature subjected to a miracle of super- 
naturalism which changes it into one which 
is amenable and responsive to spiritual 
truth. He was not purporting to be religi- 
ous. However, the Christian position con- 
cerning the nature of man and therefore 
his basic needs is, like that of Thorndike, 
that no one can be modified beyond his na- 
tive capacity for modifiability. He can only 
be taught in terms of what he is by nature. 
Since the Word of God plainly teaches that 
man is by natural generation a sinner in 
order to be taught as a Christian he must 
be supernaturally regenerated. This means 
that Christian teachers have different ob- 
jectives and a.different approach than have 
secular teachers. The primary need of the 
child is to be born again, to become a mem- 
ber of a new and different human race. 
This is what Christ taught. The total ac- 
complishment of this end does not lie with- 
in the power of religious education. 

True Christian education asks, What is 
the relation of God to man? If God be 
pantheistic and man as a result divine by 
natural birth, then the doctrine of the in- 
nate goodness of man and the growth 
theory in religious education are acceptable. 
On the purely secular side, if there be no 
God other than the orderly processes of 
nature, it is questionable whether the 
growth theory can be sustained. As Horne 
puts it, “We have growths as well as 
growth”.” Since Dewey objects to goals in 


* Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, 
Vol. I, Chapters J, II, III. 

*Horne, Herman, The Democratic Philosophy 
of Education, New York: Macmillan, 1938, p. 52. 
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final terms the growth he suggests, being 
experimental and tentative is as likely to be 
cancerous or monstrous as it is to be 
healthy and progressive. Growth normally 
is toward fulfillment of design. 

Christian education is distinguished from 
naturalism and secularism by the true Bib- 
lical concept of the nature of God and the 
nature of man. 


IV. THe CuRRICULUM OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Inasmuch as the plan of God for the sal- 
vation of man is eternal and unchangeable 
throughout the centuries the curriculum is 
not basically a tentative matter in Christian 
education. Christian teaching is by its very 
nature ultimately authoritative. There are 
not countless ways of salvation for count- 
less men, there is only one way for all men. 
All men like sheep have gone astray, they 
have turned every one to his own way. 
They must turn to God’s way, the way 
of the Good Shepherd. 

The Gospel is sufficiently clear concern- 
ing the freedom of the human spirit that 
there need be no confusion as to the mean- 
ing of the terms indoctrination and author- 
itarianism as employed in the Christian 
sense. One needs in this connection but to 
cite again the words of Isaiah and of 
Christ concerning the opening of prisons 
and the deliverance of captives. Christ 
makes men free through the truth, not 
from the truth. 

Of course anarchy and freedom are not 
the same thing; and one of the first re- 
quirements of the free man is that he be a 
man of disciplined spirit, a man brought 
under subjection by his own choice to the ~ 
demands of a society of free men. For 
those who persistently revolt against all 
authority there is the prison or the hospital 
for the mentally ill. 

Because the mission of Christianity is 
to perpetuate a body of liberating truth 
through the generations teaching will be 
dependent upon adequate and final sources. 
Since the only such source is the Bible, the 
curriculum in Christian education will be 
Bible centered. It will likewise be pupil 
centered to an extent not known outside — 
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the Christian religion, for a burden of soul 
is not known to the unsaved. The curricu- 
lum of Christian education is bi-polar, as 
was sugested by Craig at a meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion in Grand Rapids in 1947. 

True Christian education is so unique in 
its curriculum that there is no danger of 
its being confused with secularism. So long 
as the church is true to its genius, its heri- 
tage and its mission in the world, secular- 
ism cannot invade it. 


V. METHODS IN CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


The Christian teacher does not underes- 
timate human elements and values in his 
work. He appreciates the great significance 
of psychology and philosophy in education 
but he recognizes the limitations and boun- 
daries of these disciplines imposed by the 
finiteness of man’s mind. He is grateful 
for acceptable formulations of the laws of 
learning, habit formation, memorization, 
et cetera, arrived at through patient re- 
search. He is concerned with knowledge 
concerning the instincts, the intuitions and 
the reactions of human beings to environ- 
ment. He desires to know more and- more 
concerning organic growth and maturation, 
and of the levels and stages of human 
development. He is concerned that he be 
able to intelligently regard his pupils in 
terms of their physical, mental and spiritual 
nature and needs. He recognizes the haz- 
ards and limitations of mental life and 
seeks to be helpful in teaching and coun- 
selling. 

While method is a matter of common 
concern in all teaching here again appears 
the gulf between the natural and the super- 
natural. Those who believe in indoctrina- 
tion and the necessary transmission of 
a body of saving truth, and in the existence 
of standards and norms of faith and‘ con- 
duct, cannot intelligently become enthusi- 
asts for any methodology built upon the 
tentative presuppositions of naturalism and 
pragmatism. First comes Christian experi- 
ence, then Christian experiences follow. 
They are not one and the same thing. 

In his use of the project method the 
Christian teacher will not refer to it as 


“creative teaching” unless he defines what 
he means by creative teaching. He will not 
credit the project method to progressive 
education but rather will view it in its true 
light as drawn from vocational education 
with its definite objectives and norms, or 
from informal procedures and activities as 
old as Comenius or Pestalozzi. He will 
know that Christian education is concerned 
with vastly more than tentative experienc- 
ing. He will seek to know the method of 
Jesus as central to his purpose rather than 
to know the implications of Rousseau’s 
Emile as a guide to educational thought. 
The pupil centeredness of the Christian 
teacher is not a matter of the teacher fol- 
lowing the bent to sin of the unregenerated 
pupil, but is rather a deep and loving con- 
cern to lead the pupil to accept deliverance 
through Christ. His interest in integration 
will be bound up with supreme devotion to 
Christ as the means of its achievement. For 
him education wiil not merely be a matter 
of ongoing experience with the human re- 
construction of experience determining the 
meaning of life. Sophistication will not be 
the goal of education but rather integration 
of personality on the level of ideais and 
conduct brought into harmony with the 
supreme will of God. Project teaching may 
profitably be employed in an educational 
frame-work based upon the idea of author- 
ity and indoctrination. When so employed 
distinctions between the secular and the re- 
ligious are clearly maintained. 


How can the Christian teacher use the 
discussion method? Long before the tenets 
of so-called “progressivism” were pro- 
pounded discussion was commonly em- 
ployed. Why, then, raise a question as to 
its value and use as a method in Christian 
education ? 

The discussion method in naturalistic cir- 
cles has come to mean that all truth is rela- 
tive and such measure of it as can be ar- 
rived at is at best but tentative. It was 
this sophistic view of truth which Plato 
felt constrained to categorize as opinion 
in contradistinction to truth. Those who 
in terms of so-called “creative” teaching 
speak of the discussion method have in 
mind discussion as a sort of research tech- 
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nique for arriving at relative truth. The 
consensus gentium or opinion arrived at by 
the group is tentatively the truth sought. 
The idea of a “thus saith the Lord,” a 
finality, is repudiated and scorned. The 
Bible is not expected to give final answers, 
although it may be termed a “resource” 
along with works on psychology and soci- 
ology. It may be readily seen that certain 
questions lend themselves to a proper use 
of the discussion method in even its present 
distorted connotations. Such questions as 
“Which is the better college to attend?’, 
“Which is the best foot-ball game to see?” 
or “Who is the best doctor to employ?” 
may be discussed and answers arrived at 
in terms of the consensus. Such questions 
however as “What must I do to be saved ?” 
and “Is it ever right to take God’s name 
in vain?” require that there be final author- 
ity. In matters basic to faith and conduct 
it is necessary to find final authority. 

The Christian teacher must evaluate the 
several methods of teaching, not only with 
respect to their adaptability to subject mat- 
ter and age levels, the accomplishment of 
immediate and ultimate aims, and their re- 
lationship to the school as a whole, but in 
relation to the whole Christian system of 
truth and the ultimate needs of persons. 
He is bound to be intelligent with respect 
to the origin of proposed methods. This 
involves knowledge of how such methods 
came to be employed in the school room, 
of the educational philosophy of the person 
who proposed or introduced the method, of 
the relation which the method bears to the 
philosophy, and of the extent to which it 
is an expression of it. 


VI. THe PERSONALITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


The question of the personality of the 
Christian teacher is fundamental to the 
whole question of what distinguishes Chris- 
tian education from all other educational 
endeavor, for in the Christian education 
class room the Holy Spirit is recognized as 
the teacher. This implies that the Christian 
teacher must be subject to Him and de- 
pendent upon Him. At this point, surely, 


there can be no ambiguity as to what con- 
stitutes Christian education. While it is 
highly desirable that the Christian teacher 
have an attractive and efficient personality, 
he must have infinitely more than that: for 
“Without me ye can do nothing”. 

- The preparation of the Christian teacher 
is a Bible centered preparation. Teacher 
training should be encouraged. Training 
courses, correspondence courses, summer 
training schools, camps, workshops, con- 
ferences, all have their place in the train- 
ing of the Christian teacher. But no mere 
professionalism can answer the purpose of 
Christian teaching. The Christian teacher 
is entitled to adequate human supervision 
in his work but it must be conducted by 
one who knows the Holy Spirit’s presence 
in his own life. Seminaries and colleges 
are to prepare leadership so that intelligent, 
capable, spiritual supervision may be avail- 
able to the Christian teacher. 


CoNCLUSION 


There is little which is new to the Chris- 
tian mind suggested in this discussion. But 
one needs to be reminded again and again 
these days of the infiltrations and encroach- 
ments of the secular and the naturalistic. 


Christian teachers need not feel ill at 
ease when at many points their theory and 
methodology do not seem to be keeping 
step with naturalism and secularism. While 
there is much in common between the 
secular and the sacred in education there 
are many points at which they do not ap- 
proach identity in character and aims. “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him. Neither can he know them for they 
_are spiritually discerned”.’ 

Careful consideration of what is Chris- 
tian should dispel the murk which envelops 
the area of distinctions between the secular 
and the religious in education. Since the 
Word of God clearly distinguishes between 
the natural and the spiritual man, the carnal 
mind and the mind of Christ, those who 
stand on it find distinctions to be clear, final 
and inescapable. 


*I Corinthians 2:14. 
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V. Tue Distinction BETWEEN DEPRAV- 
iry Or THe DeMerit OF SIN 
Anp HuMAN NATURE 


There is a necessary distinction to be 
made between human nature and depravity. 
The essential constituents of human nature 
within each individual are neither moral 
nor immoral; they are morally neutral. 
Depravity merely means that human nature 
has been conditioned by the withdrawal of 
divine fellowship. It represents the nega- 
tion of the originally intended organiza- 
tion of human nature. This negative aspect 
then gives rise to concrete forms of evil 
through personal sin. No one is held either 
guilty or accountable for the demerit which 
resulted from original sin. The peril of 
sin, therefore, lies in personal:sin and per- 
sonal self-assertion which commandeers the 
morally neutral human nature into non- 
conformity to God’s law through an act 
of intentional violation.” 

Depravity is used adjectively to describe 
the particular state in which human nature 
may be, but it does not refer to the human 
nature itself. The essential human nature— 
the physical, mental, and spiritual traits of 
man— makes a person essentially human 
in distinction from all other forms of cre- 
ation. Regardless of whether or not the 
individual is affected by the demerit of sin, 
these traits are manifest and must be oper- 
ative as long as man is truly a human be- 
ing. ; 

Again, depravity does not necessarily 
mean that man’s nature is foul’ or cor- 
rupted; rather, it means “that everything 
in human life is affected by the funda- 
mental wrong relationship to God which 
lies at the very root of man’s being.” In 


Tbid., pp. 206f. 
"Farmer, op. cit., p. 95. 


a word, it is the demerit which resulted 
from Adam’s Primal Sin, by which human 
nature lost its organizing principle or 
fellowship with God. It is the condition of 
the essential human traits which inevitably 
gives direction toward evil, but is not the 
traits themselves. Thus, depravity is not ° 
in itself a defect in the primal elements 
of human nature; it is a defect in the 
organization of human nature. 

As has already been stated, human na- 
ture is neither moral nor immoral; it is 
neutral or amoral. Human nature is not 
merely morally neutral in the abstract, but 
it is existentially and empirically so even 
though it may be under the domination of 
evil. As far as his distinctively human 
traits are concerned, therefore, each person 
is born with a nature which is just as cap- 
able of being directed toward the good as it 
is toward the evil. This is but to say that 
human nature is the same whether in the 
saint or in the sinner—each is distinctive- 
ly human. The former’s human nature is 
properly organized in accordance with the 
laws of his constitution, in fellowship with 
God. The sinner, on the other hand, is 
disorganized because he attempts to organ- 
ize himself about a false center—his ego. 

When man becomes a sinner he does 
not lose his humanity. In fact, the dis- 
tinctively human_ characteristic, self- 
transcendence, alone makes it possible for 
man to live in opposition to his constitu- 
tion. Man’s faculties are not impaired by 
sin, in fact they participate in sin and are 
carried along by it. “They suffer the 
fundamental distortion of an alien will.’ 
But they equally participate in the life of 
the saint who enjoys the fundamental har- 
mony of a reconciled will. In a word, the 
same propensities are resident within hu- 


“Hopper, op. cit., p. 251. 
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man nature when it is conditioned toward 
sin as when it was originally conditioned 
toward righteousness prior to the with- 
drawal of divine fellowship. 

How does this view account for univer- 
sal sinning? If human nature is neutral 
and fully capable of direction toward both 
good and evil, why is it that natural man 
since the time of Adam has never been 
able to direct it toward the good? Why 
has he always become a sinner? There is 
an element of truth in Niebuhr’s conten- 
tion, as interpreted by Rees, that to be fin- 
ite is not a sin, but to be finite is to be a 
sinner.” This suggestion is significant only 
if its relevancy applies to man after the 
fall and the Primal Sin of Adam, whereby 
the relationship of the race to God was 
reversed from that which was originally 
intended. Man, dependent and finite, is 
born into this world with an amoral or neu- 
tral human nature, and is intrinsically cap- 
able of development in the direction of 
either goodness or evil. But man, because 
of his position under God as a member of 
an estranged or alienated race—not because 
of an evil human nature—finds it impos- 
sible to live as he was created to live, and 
he becomes anxious (to borrow another 
concept from Niebuhr), or he becomes 
morally fearful (to borrow a concept from 
Curtis).” 

Man’s life was not made to be lived in 
suspension. A state of anxiety cannot long 
remain without producing some effort to 
relieve the tension. Hence man soon seeks 
to replace his dependence by a spirit of 
independence. A distinctive part of human 
nature is man’s religious inclination. He is 
so constituted that he must have gods to 
whom he renders homage. “‘ Man always 
had God or an idol.’ He can no more rid 
himself of this dimension of his existence 
than he can rid himself of the dimension 
of time ....”" Some center of loyalty 
must replace the void left by his estrange- 
ment from God, and the logical, most im- 
mediate loyalty is to himself. In this re- 


Rees, op., cit., p. 9. 

Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 250; Curtis op. cit., pp. 
2108. 

* Brunner, op. cit., p. 25, 
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spect, Niebuhr makes the valid observation 
that evil in the human situation arises be- 
cause man does not acknowledge his 
finiteness and dependence, and commits 
the personal sin of grasping after power 
and security which are beyond the pos- 
sibility of achievement. Note that this is 
one of the salient points in the doctrine of 
the kenosis of Christ as presented by Paul: 

Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who, existing in the form of God, counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing 
to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men; and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, becoming obedient .. .* 
Hence, to grasp after illegitimate power 
constitutes an act of personal sin for which 
the individual is accounted responsible and 
culpable. In this manner, the amoral human 
nature is bent under the domination of evil 
or actual sin. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which the » 
finality of the Fall consists in the fact that 
every person renews the Fall afresh. He 
is inextricably caught in the human process 
of falling, nor can he get back to his origin. 
His own efforts to do so lead only to fur- 
ther involvement in sin and egocentricity.” 
If it is granted that there was a historical 
fall and an original sin by Adam which 
produced the demerit that is responsible 
for man’s position under God as an alien, 
there is a further truth in the fact that 
“original sin” is a part of present human 
experience. There is a sense in which men 
who have been created for fellowship with 
God are continually repudiating their de- 
pendence upon that fellowship.” Thus indi- 
vidual man re-enacts the “fall” and in- 
volves himself in “original sin” in the sense 
that he originates his own culpability for 
personal sin. 

This view does not warrant the state- 
ment, however, that “Everyman is his own 
‘Adam’ .." This would imply that 

"The Holy Bible (Standard edition, newly ed- 
ited by the American Revision Committee, A.D. 
1901, New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1901), Philippians 2:5-8. 

Brunner, op. cit., pp. 171ff. 

© Whale, op. cit., p. 52. 

Loe. cit. 
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Adam’s sin was inevitable. But he was 
originated in a relationship of positive 
communion with God; his nature was pro- 
perly organized under this fellowship. 
Hence he had every reason to keep from 
sinning. Mankind since his fall, however, 
has not been in a similar situation. Men 
are born into a race whose relationship to 
God is negative. Man’s life is unorganized 
through the loss of its proper center, and 
man inevitably brings his human nature 
under the domination of evil through per- 
sonal sin. Thus, the situation of Adam and 
his posterity is worlds apart. This was the 
fundamental error of Pelagius and all true 
Pelagians through the centuries. 


It might be concluded, therefore, that the 
view expressed in this section does not 
deny the universality of sinning, rather it 
insists that such is inevitable. It does, how- 
ever, deny that this sinning is due to the 
intrinsic sinfulness of Human nature; it is 
said to be due to the universal position of 
all men under God as alien. Hence, it is a 
truism to say that “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God,’ but this 
does not mean that man is born a sinner; 
it only means that he inevitably becomes a 
sinner. Note the Psalmist’s analysis in this 
regard: “The wicked are estranged from 
the womb; they go astray as soon as they 
are born, speaking lies.”” No clearer sup- 
port of the thesis outlined above could be 
found. Man is a member of an estranged 
race, and as a result, he is prone to commit 
personal sin, to rationalize (speak lies) 
concerning his helplessness and dependence, 
and to go astray because he lacks the neces- 
sary organizing principle of his life. 

In spite of the possibility of needless 
repetition in this particular section, the fol- 
lowing summary may add a little light to 
the postulate which is defended here. Even 
as a member of a “fallen” race which is 
estranged or alienated from God, man’s 
psychological structure remains—body, 
mind, and spirit. Nor is this structure 
intrinsically vitiated or debased; rather, it 
is perverted in its uses. Just as the psy- 


@ Romans 3:23. 
* Psalms 58:3. 
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chological structure of human nature re- 
mains, so man’s relation to God remains, 
for as a man he is always related to God. 
“But the relation is perverted and the per- 
version militates toward perversity in all 
man’s acts.” 


VI. THE RELATIONSHIP OF INHERITED 
DEPRAVITY AND OveERT SIN 


The sixth postulate of the position re- 
sulting from this investigation is the fact 
that overt sinning results from the covert 
disunity. It has already been indicated that 
man is not born with a sinful human na- 
ture, but he inherits a basic disorganization 
and disbalance within his human nature. 
To say that human nature can be réduced 
to three basic drives—the herd, the sex, 
and the selfi—is an oversimplification ; nev- 
ertheless, for general purposes these three 
drives do sufficiently indicate the major 
areas of human nature. If man’s nature is 
depraved or disintegrated, there must be 
a basic disbalance with regard to these 
three basic drives. Empirical evidence 
would indicate that the basic unbalance 
which arises by man’s position under God 
as an alien, minimizes the herd and over- 
emphasizes the self drives. This would give — 
to depravity a positive aspect of selfishness 
which arises from the prior negative as- 
pect—the withdrawal of God’s Spirit. 
Man’s overt sin, consequently, is basically 
selfish action arising from his covert dis- 
unity. 

Why should the herd instinct be mini- 
mized any more than the self instinct ? Her- 
bert H. Farmer provides a plausible an- 
swer in his recent volume, God and Men. 
According to Dr. Farmer, each person is 
an independent source-of activity which 
is neither accessible nor controllable by an- 
other person. Nevertheless, the two are in- 
dissolubly bound to one another, condition 
one another, and are inescapable from each 
other. The dilemma, therefore, in a social 
situation is the fact that individuals are 
free from each other, yet are bound to one 
another. How, then, can two or more wills, 


“Hopper, op. cit., p. 226. 
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two independent personalities, ever achieve 
a unity or harmony with one another™ 


The answer lies in the “claim” of each 
person on the other. This is a mutual 
recognition that each must be under a cer- 
.tain restraint or constraint which recog- 
nizes the other as an independent person. 
This “relationship of claim-upon-one-an- 
other is part of the essential constitution 
and structure of the present world, and 
nothing can alter it ...”” But to say that 
there is a claim—a mutual conditioning of 
two persons by one another—is to speak 
only of the ideal. In practical life these 
claims often clash. The only adequate solu- 
tion can be found when 


. . persons acknowledge themselves to be, in 
their reciprocal claims, under a third and higher 
claim, which comprehends their claims upon one 
another and lays itself equally and impartially 
upon all in an absolute rule, the right of which 
to undeviating obedience neither questions.” 


In other words, every finite person—by the 
very nature and constitution of the personal world 
as God has made it—stands in a dual personal 
relationship of claim: he is related at the same 
time and all the time to the claim of the infinite 
Person and to the claim of other finite persons.” 


When the absolute, overall, third claim 
of God is disrupted, then all of the lesser 
claims on a finite level clash. The herd 
drive, therefore, becomes thwarted by con- 
flict between’ persons and the self-drive 
takes the dominant position. Depravity is 
primarily a negation which inevitably gives 
rise to a positive egocentricity. 


It might be argued that mankind need 
not be disorganized because he is alien 
from God. Cannot he become perfectly in- 
tegrated about himself? Is not the ego an 
adequate center of life? It cannot be denied 
that egocentricity is the dominant charac- 
teristic of man without God, but rather than 
becoming an integrating principle, selfish- 
ness leads to further disintegration. True 
humanity is a “synthesis of the finite and 
the infinite, of limited knowledge and un- 


* Farmer, op. cit., pp. 56f. 
* Tbid., p. 58. 
Ibid., p. 59. 
* Ibid., p. 62. 
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limited capacity, of the contingent and the 
potential.”” Boiled down to its essence, 
this merely means that man‘is a creature 
on the one hand, but has a capacity—neces- 
sarily must have the capacity—for God on 
the other. To deviate from this mean is 
to repudiate true humanity, and to aban- 
don humanity can mean nothing other than 
the abandonment of the self to a policy of 
self-destruction. This is exactly what hap- 
pens when the self becomes exalted as 
its own center because the self then over- 
steps its creaturehood and attempts to uni- 
versalize its capacity for the infinite. Ego- 
centricity inevitably leads the self to tyran- 
ny over others, becoming hateful thereby ; 
and “it becomes hateful on its own account 
because it loves itself and no others, and is 
therefore not lovable.’” “The true center of 
the self is not in itself but in God: True 
self-knowledge is to know that not in our- 
selves do we find truth. True wisdom con- 
sists in being rightly related to God.’ 
Augustine gave classic expression to this 
view in his famous statement, “Thou awak- 
est us to delight in Thy praise; for Thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our heart is 
restless, until it repose in Thee.”” Hence, 
to attempt a complete integration about the 
ego as the center of life is a short-cut to 
self-destruction and disorganization. 


Man is not guilty of the negative aspect 
of depravity or the disorganization of his 
nature as a result of the demerit of the 
original sin, but he soon becomes culpable 
and guilty of the positive aspect. There” 
comes a time when he must either choose 
to renounce his egocentricity and accept the 
means of reconciliation which God has pro- 
vided through Christ, or he must give his 
personal approbation of his self will in 
rebellion against the divine will. Wesley 
admits that men are not personally guilty 
of Adam’s original sin. The full sense of 
guilt can arise from no other source than 
the actual sins of the individual. Hence, 


* Hopper, op. cit., p. 290. 

"Loc. cit. et. seq. 

"Loe. cit. 

™ Augustine, The Confessions of St. Augustine 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1909), 
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God is never responsible for eternal 
damnation; it is contingent upon personal 
responsibility. Actual sin, for which each 
individual is responsible, is said to result 
from the demerit of the original sin, but if 
Adam’s sin alone is the cause of all actual 
sin then he alone is guilty. 


“But this is not the case: by the grace of God 
we may cast away our transgressions: therefore, 
if we do not, they are chargeable on ourselves 
. . . By grace we may conquer this inclination; 
or we may choose to follow it, and so commit 
actual sin.”™ 


Man who inherits an alienation from 
God, and who finds that the center of his 
being is thus disintegrated, soon finds it 
difficult to abstain from intentional and 
volitional breaking of God’s law. In fact, 
he is helpless to do otherwise apart from 
divine grace. The apostle Paul was vividly 
aware of this plight when he wrote: 


So this is my experience of the Law: I desire 
to do what is right, but wrong is all that I can 
manage; I cordially agree with God’s law, so far 
as my inner self is concerned, but then I find 
another law in my members which conflicts with 
the law of my mind and makes me a prisoner 
to sin’s law that resides in my members.™ 


Paul was simply saying here that 
through his distinctively human propensity 
of self-transcendence he may transcend the 
natural processes and detect the alternatives 
presented to him; he may foresee the 
caprices and perils of the human situation, 
yet he is involved in them and of himself 
cannot extricate himself from them.” As 
a dependent and finite creature he could 
sense the hollow void of a disintegrated 
life or a life partially organized around 
the inadequate demands of self, yet, in- 
volved as he was in an alien race he could 
not grasp that source of organization for 
which his constitution was designed. His 
cry of despair is contemporary with every 
serious minded individual, “O wretched 


"John Wesley, “The Doctrine of Original Sin, 
according to Scripture, Reason, and Experience,” 
The Works of Reverend John Wesley. (First 
American complete and standard edition, New 
York: J. Emory and B. Waugh, 1831), V, 548. 

“Moffatt, op. cit., Romans 7 :21-23. 

™ Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 250. 
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man that I am! who shall deliver me. . .” 
The glorious fact for the whole of the 
alienated race is expressed in Paul’s reply 
to his own question, “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.”” 


VII. Curist AND RESTORATION 


The last conclusion of this paper is: 
Man needs redemption in two ways: (1) 
As a moral person and a responsible sinner 
before God he needs to be forgiven and 
united with God. (2) As a disrupted per- - 
son, he needs to have his being reorgan- 
ized, integrated, and made complete through 
the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit 
in his life, and the simplification of his 
motives to one—perfect love. 


It has been indicated that man may recog- 
nize his plight and wish it were otherwise, 
but still he is unable to do anything about 
it. Redemption, therefore, must be some- 
thing other than the mere persuasion of 
man that he needs to reform and to re- 
affirm his dependence. God could not, by 
the very holiness, justice, and love of his 
being, simply forget the whole thing and 
arbitrarily set man right again; and, since 
man is unable to meet the justice of God 
by his very finiteness as well as by his un- 
done, disorganized condition, the whole 
problem of a restoration of the fellowship 
between God and man reaches an apparent 
impasse. Apparently if anything was ever 
to be done, it must be done upon the initia- 
tive by God. Hence, God provided the plan 
whereby God and man combine. It is neces- 
sary that a man meet God’s judicial re- 
quirement, yet God alone is able to do it. 
The perfect answer was Christ Jesus—the 
Deus-homo. 

Man did not lose his faculties or his 
essential constitution; therefore he is ever 
self-determining and _ self-transcending 
individual. Christ bridged the gap between 
God and man, but man has still to choose 
to meet the conditions of that reconcilia- 
tion. If he determines to continue in his 
state of disintegration and self-will, he con- 
tinues to be alienated and to commit actual 


* Moffatt, op. cit. Romans 7:24, 25. 
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sin. On the other hand, he may admit his 
dependence, renounce his egocentric living, 
repent of his actual sin, and submit himself 
to God. By so doing, he discovers the life 
for which he was constituted; he discovers 
the profound truth that to find his life he 
must “lose himself.” 

This experience of conversion reinstates 
man with God; his sins are forgiven. Such 
an experience can only come by faith. Faith 
is a perfect trust in Christ which involves 
the whole man as a gestalt, which presup- 
poses that he senses a moral need and has 
repented for his personal sin. It provokes 
the feeling of both duty and love toward 
Christ. The sinner is then said to be justi- 
fied which means that God, because of the 
death of Christ, and “on condition of a 
repentant sinner’s faith in Christ as his di- 
vine Savior, receives him into full favor.” 
But action within God’s attitude toward 
man is not the whole of conversion; it fur- 
ther involves a psychological new birth, i.e. 
an alteration in the pox of each repentant 
sinner, known as regeneration: 


Regeneration is the primary reorganization of 
a person’s entire motive-life by the vital action 
and abiding presence of the Holy Spirit so that 
the ultimate motive is loyalty to Jesus Christ.” 


Brunner and Niebuhr both feel that this 
experience of regeneration can never be 
complete in this life. Christ is merely a 
hope, not a possession; perfection can 
never pass beyond the stage of intention 
into reality; release of tension is possible 
in a partial way, but the peace of achieve- 
ment must be reserved until this mortality 
shall put on immortality. The separation 
from God can be overcome in faith, in 
principle, but not in actual consequences.” 

There is a sense in which the conse- 
quences of the alienation from God cannot 
be. wholly overcome. Mankind will never 
be free from mistakes and limited knowl- 
edge. His being is never integrated fully 
and to the last degree. Death, a conse- 
quence of this alienation, awaits saint and 


"Curtis, op. cit., p. 363. 

* Tbid., p. 365. 

"Brunner, op. cit., p. 488; Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 
125. 
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sinner alike. Nevertheless, there is an area 
in man’s moral life where his motives be- 
come single, where the integration of his 
human nature is perfected to the point that 
his sole volitional intent is to do the whole | 
will of God and to serve Him with perfect 
love. In a word, there is a second definite 
step in salvation where regeneration reaches 
a point of completion in the area indicated 
above. There can be a final integration in 
human motive. 

Niebuhr. and Brunner correctly main- 
tain that the capacity to sin is always pres- 
ent with man as long as he lives in this 
world. It is quite true that the capacity for 
new evil will never be avoided by grace; for 
as long as the self remains within the two- 
fold condition of involvement in natural 
processes and of transcendence over them, 
it will be subject to “falling” again into sin.” 
Niebuhr seems to confuse this capacity to 
sin with the demerit of sin itself, but the 
capacity to sin and depravity are not syn- 
onymous. 

If Kierkegaard’s assertion be true, that 
temptation presupposes sin, and that a 
person could never be tempted if he were 
free from it,” then Christian perfection 
would be utterly impossible, and Niebuhr 
would be correct. The wholly regenerated 
or entirely sanctified person can be tempted, 
often by his virtues clamoring to be exer- 
cised. In other words, he may be tempted 
through the legitimate claims of his human 
nature in a manner similar to the tempta- 
tion of Adam and Eve. 

Temptation, however, does not presup- 
pose sin in the nature. The New Testa- 
ment writer, James, gives the following in- 
sight into temptation: 


. . + but each person is tempted when he is 
lured and enticed by his own desire. Then desire 
when it has conceived gives birth to sin; and sin 
when it is full-grown brings forth death.” - 


It might be claimed that “his own desire” 
refers to the old principle of depravity still 


Niebuhr, Joc. cit. 

* Tbid., p. 151. 

"= The New Covenant Commonly Called the 
New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ . (Revised standard edition, New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1946), James 1:14, 15. . 
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evident, but such an interpretation would 
violate the whole tenor of the New Testa- 
ment which is in favor of the resolving of 
this depraved condition. Temptation may 
arise from man’s morally neutral human 
nature. Whether or not temptation becomes 
sin depends upon whether the individual 
yields to these legitimate desires in the di- 
rection of evil or toward that which is good. 
Even after entire sanctification a man is 
capable of thus “falling” and becoming in- 
volved again in a state of alienation from 
God, for just as Adam and Eve were dis- 
obedient through perverting the virtue of 
self-determination, so might anyone else 
be disobedient and commit an “original sin” 
by deviating from the will of God. It 
would be original in the sense that it would 
originate another alienation from God’s 
fellowship. Thus, temptation is not a sin 
for it grows out of legitimate desire; but 
it may lead to an unholy and perverted ex- 
pression, and become sin. 

Even though the possibility of sinning 
remains, the disintegrated human nature is 
capable also of being made whole again. 
Granted that this restoration would amount 
to a finite perfection, a relative perfection ; 
granted that problems in connection with 
the self and society will always remain; 
nevertheless, the whole nature once again 
can be set into proper balance, and man’s 
will can be aligned with God’s will. It is 
only at the completion of regeneration— 
usually called entire sanctification—that the 
Holy Spirit has intimate fellowship as an 
indwelling presence in man and full inte- 
gration takes place. This ideal may be- 
come existential and empirical, and need 
not be a mere hope or intention. 

Mistakes may be made through physical 
frailty and misunderstanding, but the will 
can be unswerving in its fidelity to do as 
much as finitely possible with the aid of the 
indwelling Holy Spirit to bring every part 
of the human nature into complete surren- 
der to the will of God. It is only by this 
complete subjection of the arrogant human 
will to the divine will that life in its full- 
ness, life abundant, will ever be reached. 
Then, and only then, can man live in har- 
mony with God and with himself. 


PAUL F. ABEL 


What differentiates the two experiences 
of conversion and complete regeneration 
or entire sanctification? Curtis interprets 
the saving faith involved in the initial ex- 
perience of regeneration as a loyalty toward 
Christ which includes a feeling of both 
duty and love. The element of duty is 
the stronger of these two aspects in loyalty 
to Christ. Yet duty implies a conflict, for 
the sense of “what ought to be” and the 
“what is” are often widely separated. “In 
his life of struggle to do his duty he can- 
not organize his inner personal life. o 
has the beginning, the ground plan . 
an organism,” but he is too 
with his duty to carry out this plan.” Re- 
generation reaches its completion in per- 
sonal holiness where this motive of loyalty 
is transformed from a dual motive into a 
simple motive of pure love. The ethical 
quality of duty is as strong as ever, but 
it is engulfed in an moral 
love. “The holy person does not do things 
cause he loves to do them.” It is only in 
this atmosphere of perfect love that the 
Spirit can have free access to fully inte- 
grate the disorganized or depraved human 
nature and to re-establish intimate stall 
ship with the human spirit. 

The core of the whole matter may be 
summed up in this concept of love. Christ 


_ enunciated the law of love by which man 


was created to live when he said, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind.... Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself... Man was made to love 
God with all of his powers. This would 
result in the corollary law of loving one’s 
neighbor as himself. Sin or selfishness per- 
verted this love principle and rather than 
being properly balanced by being integrated 
around Perfect Love—God’s fellowship 
with man in the Person of the Holy Spirit 
—man became engrossed in an inordinate 
self-love. Man consequently substituted 
self-assertiveness for obedience to the will 


of God. The process of integration wrought 
* Curtis, op. cit., p. 390. 
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by the ‘second work of grace’ can be said 
to be the reinstatement of Perfect Love as 
the center of man’s moral life. The proper 
balance is then restored and man is once 
again capable of normal loving and living. 


When depravity is removed, there is 
nothing taken from the human nature, for 
a man is just as human after the experi- 
ence of integrating grace as before. In fact, 
humanity finds its originally intended norm 
in a reorganization of all of its traits with 
reference to righteousness. 


Pride, perhaps closest to the very essence of 
sin of all human traits outside the dominion of 
grace, is restored to that proper self-regard with- 
out which even sainthood is unlovely; anger di- 
rected under sin to the destruction of aught that 
checks the selfish will, under the fullness of grace 
becomes the temper of a sanctified will; lust, 
which under sin’s dominion makes sensual pleas- 
ure the goal of desire, is transmuted by grace 
to the pure gold of love which embodies not 
merely in a physical form but in a person—one 
person—its affection, and sacrifices its all to that 
person’s welfare. * 


This is not, however, the end of the pro- 
cess; it is rather the opening of a new 
life which requires constant adjustment 
and commitment to the will of God. Self- 
surrender must be continuous. Daily one 
must surrender to God’s will, never assum- 
ing control himself. 

It is easy to become engrossed in one 
aspect of Christianity and to overlook some 
of the other necessary aspects of a well- 
balanced spiritual life. The apostle Paul 
realized the danger of becoming one-sided 
in Christian living when he wrote I Corin- 
thians 13. An analysis by James Stewart 
points out that Paul began this great chap- 
ter by distinguishing between the vital ele- 
ment of the religion of Christ and those 
gifts and graces which are a part of that 
religion, but which, when taken by them- 
selves, may prove to become more of a 
snare than an adornment: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels”’—that is religion as ecstatic emotion- 
alism. “Though I have the gift of prophecy, and 


Leslie Ray Marston, From Chaos to Character 
(Winona Lake, Indiana: Light and Life Press, 
1944), p. 159. 
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understand all mysteries, and all knowledge”— 
that is religion as intellectualism, speculation. 
“Though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains”—that is religion as working energy. 
“Though I bestow all my good to feed the poor” 
—that is religion as humanitarianism. “Though 
I give my body to be burned”—that is religion as 
asceticism.” 

All of these are one-sided and inadequate 
representations when taken by themselves. 
The integrated Christian life includes all 
of these aspects in their proper relationship 
when organized around the vital element 
of Christian love. 


The apostle Paul insists in Romans 
13:14, “put on the character of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”"” Christ becomes real and 
a vital part of life through full surrender 
and the infilling of the Holy Spirit. As he 
completely controls the life, it will not 
major on one aspect of Christianity, but 
will be unified about the principle of Per- 
fect Love in its relationships both to God 
and man. As E. Stanley Jones has written: 


If the Spirit lives within us, he will not make 
us other than Christlike. . . . Did Jesus ever go 
off into any visions or dreams? Did he ever 
traffic in the merely mysterious or occult? Was 
there anything psychopathic about him? Was he 
not always well poised, always balanced, always 
sane? Was he ever misled by a subordinate issue 
or did he ever take a bypath? Was there about 
him any rampant emotionalism? He was indeed 
tremendously emotional, but was it not restrained 
and directed emotion—directed toward human 
need? To ask these questions is to answer them. 
The Spirit was to be “another Comforter.” Note 
the “another.” He was to be just like Christ. 
And Christ, the Man of the Burning Heart, was 
also the Man of the Balanced Heart. So the 
Spirit brings poise, balance, integration, symme- 
try, and consequept power into the human life.” 


No one would deny that emotions, the 
intellect, faith as working energy, humani- 
tarianism, and asceticism all have value 
when properly related and controlled by 
the Holy Spirit. To surrender to this inte- 
grating Spirit is not only man’s privilege 
but his duty, both to himself and to God. 


™ James Stewart, A Man in Christ (New York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, n.d.), p. 1. 

* Moffatt, op. cit., Romans 13:14. 

"FE. Stanley Jones, The Christ of Every Road 
(New York: The Abingdon Press, 1930), p. 69f, 
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Book Keuiews 


Darkness of the Sun. By Richard Terrill 


Baker. Nashville: | Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1947. 254 pages. 


Authoritative and unbiased descriptions 
. Of conditions in a defeated former enemy 
nation are as valuable as they are rare. 
This book can justly claim to be classified 
as objective reporting. It is authoritative in 
that it contains ample first-hand evidence 
of the events described and in the fact 
that it is written by a trained and compe- 
tent student who spent the necessary time 
and energy to gather the facts. 


The author, a graduate of Union The- 
ological Seminary, an appointee of the 
Methodist Board of Missions, spent three 
years in the study of the Japanese scene, 
and the winter of 1945-46 in Japan, as 
correspondent for the World Outlook. The 
journalistic style makes the book very 
readable, and with this is combined a fac- 
tual, objective attitude and a keen spiritual 
discernment. The latter is detected in such 
a passage as the following: 


“The history, of religion, particularly in the He- 
brew-Christian tradition, is a continuing story of 
struggle between the involvement of religion in 
the cultural surroundings where it has to live 
and the prophetic judgment of religion upon 
that culture. A prophetic religion is tugged up- 
ward to the revelation of God, and tugged down- 
ward into the existential situation.” (p. 9). 


The author goes on to cite instances in 
which large sections of the Japanese Chris- 
tian Church did bow before the state and 
compromised its testimony. 


Ancient and medieval history is replete 
with instances in which the state was pitted 
against the church. The situation in modern 
Japan, far more than was the case in Ger- 
many, closely paralleled that of the Church 
in the Roman Empire during the second 
and third centuries. The revival of the 


ancient Shinto faith by the Japanese state 
and its prostitution to the interests of na- 
tionalists presented the Japanese church 
with a situation closely and amazingly like 
that of Roman emperor-worship. 

Author Baker’s report weighs heavily 
against the larger, older Christian com- 
munions in Japan and Korea. He finds one 
remarkable exception to the sad story of 
apostacy. In a chapter entitled “The Re- 
sistance of Piety” he described the opposi- 
tion of the “Holiness Church” to the “spir- 
itual pretentions of the state” as “one of 
the most telling witnesses to pure Chris- 
tianity in the Japanese empire.” (p. 133). 
This church, formed of several holiness 
groups by state pressure, and constituting 
the forth Protestant denomination in size, 
“is related to the missionary efforts of the 
Oriental Missionary Society of Los An- 
geles.” He describes it as a church of the 
common people, intense in evangelistic zeal, . 
emphasizing salvation from sin and the 
second advent of Christ. Its doctrine of 
pre-millenialism was the feature which 
rendered the group especially obnoxious 
to the state. The story of the heroic re- 
sistance of the leaders of this church is 
dealt with in considerable factual detail. 


The author discerningly sums up the 
attitude of this church in contrast to the 
other “popular” churches. 


“The most hardened resistance to the political 
ideology of wartime Japan came from men whose 
position was primarily religious. The Christians 
who emphasized social action and political aware- 
ness were not the men who stood most firmly in 
the struggle between justice and injustice on the 
Japanese political scene. They were able to find 
moral reasons for supporting the political aims 
of the state. The Christians whose emphasis had 
never been upon political or social affairs, how- 
ever, the ones whose primary concern was God 
and pious devotion to his Kingdom, were the 
men who made ‘the strongest political resistance 
within the Christian community of Japan. Their 
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case proves that real political resistance is finally 
religious resistance, that the revelations of truth 
for men’s society come to men who are first 
and foremost sure of their relationship to God.” 
(p. 144). 


As an explanation for the widespread com- 
promise the author quotes Yanaihara, Pro- 
fessor of colonial policy in Tokio Imperial 
University, as saying of the missionaries’ 
work as a whole, 


“The Japanese church has emphasized the social 
gospel to the virtual exclusion of dogmatics and 
the Bible. I consider this fact as significant as 
any in producing a church that was nonprophetic 
in the war years here. There was never enough 
Bible study in our church, never enough pro- 
phecy.” (p. 168). 


While there were many notable examples 
of Christian martyrs in the larger denomin- 
ations the author dwells at greatest length 
on instances in which the leadership, especi- 
ally in the major denominations, was guilty 
of defection. Because of its episcopal pol- 
ity the Methodist Church seemed to fur- 
nish the greatest number of such instances. 
In Korea 


“The final proof of Bishop Chung’s apostacy 
came in the autumn of 1944, when he ordered 
the Second Methodist Church of Seoul closed 
(the Sangdong church) and a Shinto shrine es- 
tablished in the building. The building was 
stripped of its altar, and thousands of yen were 
spent in converting the interior, installing straw 
mats on the floor, erecting symbols of Shinto in 
the sanctuary... .Bishop Chung led the digni- 
taries, and those of his pastors whom he could 
coerce, to the Han River for the Shinto water 
of purification ritual of misogi (baptism).” (p. 
186). 

Happily, hundreds of Methodist pastors, 
and laymen, remained true to their faith 
and voiced consistent, and sometimes ef- 
fective protests against such defections. 

Because of its factual nature the book 
takes a place with the hagiography and 
martyrologies of the ages. The issues and 
principles with which it deals give it more 
than a local and temporary significance. 
It deserves a wide reading. In its light the 
book of Revelation takes on a fresh rele- 
vancy. It calls for a new evaluation of the 
“social gospel.” and indeed for individual 
searchings of the heart. 

GrorcE ALLEN TURNER 
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Jesus What Manner of Man, by Henry 
Joel Cadbury, Macmillan, 1947. 123 
pages. $2.50. 


In these Shaffer Lectures, Dr. Cadbury 
Harvard’s distinguished New Testament 
critic, sets himself the admittedly difficult 
task of ascertaining the manner of Jesus’ 
teaching as a clue to his person. It is, he 
begins, about impossible to fill out a ques- 
tionaire concerning Christ. We do not 
know, for example, whether he was opti- 
mistic or pessimistic; extrovert or intro- 
vert. One general conclusion comes from 
these prying questions and that is that 
Jesus’ main interest was in moral questions 
and that his fundamental principle was 
renunciation. “Giving and forgiving, hu- 
mility and submission, self-restraint and 
self-denial occupy an important proportion 
of sayings” (p.15). 


Chapter two “Whence This Wisdom?” 
is a most interesting discussion of Christ’s 
methods of argument. Cadbury uncovers 
four dominant techniques: the a fortiori, 
equivalence, a combination of these, and 
proportionate duty. This latter method by 
which the Master enjoins the greater duty 
of those who have received most, is very 
characteristic. The Christian must do in 
excess of others because of his greater 
benefits. “We may say that the sign of 
Christianity is a plus sign... Jn hoc signo 
vinces— in this sign you will prevail” 
(p.30). 

Cadbury in his treatment of the parables, 
assumes a favorite rdle of smasher of pet 
theories, such as, that the parables of Jesus 
are very different from those of the rabbis, 
and that they revealed deep love of nature. 
This part of chapter three is interesting, 
but the latter portion in which the severity 
of Christ is pointed out and the unique 
features of growth and harvest found as 
clues to the parables, is much more sig- 
nificant. Note this comment of our author, 
who we must not forget once wrote an 
arresting volume entitled The Peril of 
Modernizing Jesus, “Do we indulge in 
wishful thinking when we say that the 
loving father is central in Jesus’ teaching?” 
(p. 46). (The implication is that we do). 
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Montefiore’s studies in Jesus and the 
rabbis are commended by Cadbury who 
rather agrees that the only great difference 
between the Messiah and the other Jewish 
teachers was the “glow” (p. 63). It was 
this feature plus the intensity and consist- 
ency of Christ’s conventional morality 
which explains the hostility which he oc- 
casioned (p. 71). According to our Pro- 
fessor, Jesus’ main source of religious in- 
formation was a sort of common-sense in- 
tuition to which he constantly appealed in 
others (Ch. five). So in his answer to the 
question “By What Authority?’ Jesus 
merely assumes a great deal and appeals to 
people’s self-interest, prudence, and altru- 
ism for the rest. 

Dr. Cadbury’s careful, objective scholar- 
ship is nowhere more noticeable than in 
this volume. We know of no radical-liber- 
al scholar who excels him in candor and 
honesty. The book bristles with original 
ideas and penetrating criticisms. Every- 
where extreme caution is exercised to 
avoid any unwarranted conclusions. The 
scholar’s prerogative of suspending judg- 
ment is employed on some important points 
where the less learned would feel far more 
certain. 

Our basic criticism of this big little book 
is that it makes Jesus too human—all too 
human. He does not emerge much taller 
of stature than the rabbis among whom he 
stood. We are disappointed in Cadbury 
at this point, but, what is more important, 
we think he is definitely wrong. In chapter 
one, for example, Jesus is represented as 
one whose dominating interest was ethics. 
Surely refutation of that is not necessary. 
Does not Christ’s emphasis on the funda- 
mental sovereignty and love of God, his 
own purpose to do God’s will, his claim of 
a unique relation to God and the centrality 
of the conception of the Kingdom of God 
belie this and suggest a religious rather 
than moral emphasis? Nor is the Jewish 
hostility to Jesus explained satisfactorily 
in terms of the latter’s “superlative degree” 
of morality. Was it not clear that his per- 
son and authority were the main bones of 
contention which led to the charges of 
blasphemy and treason for which he was 


ultimately summoned to trial? Also, the 
supernaturalism of Jesus’ knowledge seems 
to be completely ignored by Dr. Cadbury 
who notes only the ordinary type of rea- 
soning in which Christ on occasion in- 
dulged, overlooking, apparently, character- 
istic statements such as: “Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto you but my Fa- 
ther..” and “No man knows the Father 
save the Son...” etc. 
Joun H. Gerstner, Jr. 


Psychosocial Medicine, by James L. Hal- 
liday. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., Inc., 1948. 277 pages 


In Psychosocial Medicine a prominent 
British psychiatrist applies the concepts of 
psychosomatic medicine to the illnesses of 
communities and social groups. This 
author, James L. Halliday, points our that 
a group, like an individual, may be viewed 
psychologically as well as physically. Just 
as physical health in a group declines when 
physical needs are withheld, so a group’s 
psychological or social health decreases 
when basic psychological needs are not 
supplied. While the volume devotes some 
attention to the treatment and prevention 
of social sickness, its primary interest is 
in pointing out how psychosomatic medi- 
cine indicates the way of recognizing social 
illnesses of groups. Dr. Halliday believes 
that awareness of the sick society and the 
ability to recognize it are the first steps to- 
ward prevention. He maintains that the 
psychological illnesses of groups consti- 
tute the greatest contemporary threat to 
both private and public health. 

The author reports a special study re- 
lating to the social health of Britain. He 
states that the social health of Britain be- 
gan to rapidly decline about 1870. This 
was indicated during the succeeding years 
by two outstanding phenomena: 1) the 
decline of the birthrate; and 2) the in- 
crease of psychosomatic affections, e.g., 
duodenal ulcers and gastritis. The author 
reports that the birthrate fell by sixty per 
cent from 1870 to the time of the World 
War I. By 1935 pschosomatic affections 
had reached a high level. 
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The author points out that the social 
health of Britain was declining when its 
attual physical health was  increasinz 
through a more generous supply of food, 
material goods, medical care and applied 
hygiene. This was because social patterns 
were disrupting rapidly. The author notes 
changes in family, play, sex, religious, oc- 
cupational, and political patterns and con- 
ditions. Mention is made of economic and 
industrial indices of social illness. These 
were increasing absenteeism from work; 
increasing fall of output of each worker, 
increasing unemployment and _ increasing 
strikes. Halliday further illustrates these 
phenomena by a specific study of the 
miners of Britain. 

Halliday devotes little attention to the 
actual psychological and social needs of 
groups. His problem is not concerned 
primarily with these. Social psychology 
and sociology have an extensive literature 
in this area. 

While this book is written primarily for 
doctors, professional people concerned with 
the welfare of groups will find it valuable. 
In some places the vocabulary is difficult 
for a layman of medicine. Much of the 
material of the book is based on original 
researches that employ the psychosomatic 
approach. The volume provides a fresh in- 
sight into the meaning of many twentieth 
century events. The significance of these 
events is missed when interpreted only in 
terms of economics, politics, and history. 

W. C. Mavis 


The Fellowship of the. Saints, by Thomas 
Kepler. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1948. 800 pages. $7.50. 


The subtitle, An Anthology of Christian 
Devotional Literature, indicates the char- 
acter of this new Anthology, compiled by 
one already well known in theological cir- 
cles for his earlier volumes of similar 
character. Kepler walks through the forest 
of the literature of sanctity and cuts and 
brings to our mill nearly 140 specimens, or 
more accurately, specimens from nearly 
140 sources. It is evident from this that 
no detailed canvass of such a volume is 
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possible in the space usually allotted to a 
book review. 

Concerning the general make-up of this 
Anthology, one should observe that it fol- 
lows the conventional line of introducing 
each contributor with a paragraph of gen- 
eral biographical statement. These are 
usually brief, of two or three paragraphs, 
and in addition to giving a succinct sum- 
mary of the life and work of the individ- 
ual, present a concise statement relating 
to the theme of the present work as a 
whole. A perusal of some of these sum- 
maries indicates that a consecutive reading 
of these alone would afford both a bird’s 
eye view of the field and a springboard | 
for further research along extremely prof- 
itable lines. 

The materials are grouped into eight 
periods, each of which is briefly character- 
ized by an evaluatory sentence. Some 
readers will be distressed to see the period, 
500-1000 styled “The Dark Ages.” We 
had hoped that the condescension which 
the so-called ‘modern’ era formerly ex- 
pressed for the medieval period in this 
way had permanently given way to a more 
realistic understanding of the age and its 
peculiar problems. It is refreshing to see 
such a sizable number of writers in the 
spirit of the volume in the period, 1918 to 
the present. Kepler avoids the tendency 
to confine sainthood to the mystics of the 
eleventh to the sixteenth centuries. 


Concerning the included writers them- 
selves, it is refreshing to note that the 
compiler keeps to the list of writers who 
are, nominally at least, in the Christian 
tradition. How much more broad he 
might have been proclaimed to be had he 
included selections from Lao-Tse, Plato, 
Al-Ghazzali or Mahatma Gandhi! His se- 
lection of materials from the great mystics 
is especially commendable; to have put 
these into one cover is a valuable addition 
to the growing body of literature in the 
field of sainthood. Welcome also is the 
inclusion of a good number of less known 
mystics. But more noteworthy still is the 
editor’s discovery of the elements of sanc- 
tity in the works of those not usually 
counted ‘saints’, or at least, certainly not 
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usually considered mystics. For example, 
it is instructive to see the devotional writ- 
ings of John A. Comenius, ordinarily con- 
sidered chiefly important as an educator, 
quoted in this connection. 

The reader should not expect from the 
list of included writers to be able to pro- 
duce a catalogue of Christian evangelicals. 
In some cases, one wonders whether the 
mere fact of having had something to say 
about prayer, or having written some 
* prayers which accord with the spirit of 
the age, has not won for a man a place 
where he scarcely belongs. On the other 
hand, this comprehensive policy made a 
place for many simple but devoted souls 
which might have been excluded from a 
more critical selection. 

The volume has, in addition to the direct 
values indicated, a significance in that it 
marks the continuation of a welcome trend 
in the world of scholarship in the direc- 
tion of a renewed interest in the subject 
of Christian sanctity. Twenty years ago, 
only a few dared publicly to profess an 
interest in such a subject. Today men in 
high places not only interest themselves in 
these matters, but find a response to their 
interest in unexpected places. Possibly the 
inner life is at long last coming into the 
place which it deserves in the mind of our 
time. Those of us who are interested in 
the subject of personal holiness welcome 
this trend, and this collection of writings 
from so many of like mind. Read with 
discrimination, the volume is a treasury of 
source materials on the inner life. 

Harotp B. 


The Christian Outlook, by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. 229 pages. $2.50. 


The D. Willis James Professor of 
Missions and Oriental History and Fellow- 
of Berkley College in Yale University, au- 
thor of the monumental series A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity, has given 
us this new volume in which an attempt is 
made to think through the most pressing 
problem of a crucial era. As Dr. Latour- 
ette states it, “In this decisive age the cen- 
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tral issue is the course of the Christian 
faith. ... The future of Christianity is 
the future of mankind.” 

As is to be expected, the approach is 
historical. It is from the perspective of the 
past that a look is made into the future. 
Moreover, it is from the basis of Chris- 
tian conviction that the book is written. A 
frankly evangelical theological position is 
assumed through-out. 

The book is an attempt to answer three 
crucial questions: First, is Christianity only 
a passing phenomenon, or is it a growing 
factor in the life of mankind? Second, 
what direction is Christianity probably to 
follow in the future? Third, what can this 
generation do to help shape the course 
which Christianity is to pursue? 

With an emphatic reliance upon histor- 
ical facts Dr. Latourette rejects the idea 
that Christianity is only a passing phenom- 
enon. On the contrary, it is a growing 
factor in the life of mankind. Of all the 
religions Christianity is the only one which 
continues to expand in any major way. 
This is due to the unique nature of Chris- 
tianity: it is the vehicle of the Gospel. We 
are living in the early days of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

In respect to the future form of Chris- 
tianity it must be remembered that every 
one of the forms of Christianity which 
exists is in part the product of a particular 
environment. Hence, the institutional and 
visible expressions of Christianity will 
change from culture to culture and from 
period to period. Thus, the main stream 
of Christianity will go on through that 
branch which most combines flexibility and 
adaptability to new environments, on the 
one hand, with loyalty in life and deed to 
the Gospel, on the other. The part that 
contemporary Christians must play in 
shaping the future course of Christianity 
forms a fitting climax to the book. 

Like most contemporary thinkers, the 
author devotes an early chapter to “The 
Current Threat and Challenge.” Seldom if 
ever has the menace to Christianity been 
so grave as in the present century. This is 
an age of vast revolutions; of Commu- 
nism the twentieth-century form of Islam; 
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of the growing power of the State; of the 
attempted dictatorship of science; of sev- 
eral varieties of non-theistic humanism; of 
secularism; of the dislocation of popula- 
tions; of war; of the revolt against white 
imperialism. A sobering feature of the 
current scene is the unpleasant fact that 
most of the outstanding new threats to 
Christianity have had their origin and chief 
centers of infection in the Occident, the 
area in which Christianity has been longest 
and most powerfully in operation. 

In relation to the contemporary crucial 
era, one must have “The Long Perspec- 
tive.” Christianity has displayed an amaz- 
ing ability to survive the death of cultures 
with which it has been intimately associat- 
ed and to go to fresh power in the life of 
mankind. The author concludes that 
Christianity will outlive the threats of the 
present age and as a result of the crisis it 
will be emancipated from some of the 
handicaps imposed on it by its association 
with modern Western civilization and be 
enabled to show more of its true genius. 

We dare not be blind to the losses suf- 
fered by Christianity in the present era. 
The Churches have not fully kept pace 
with the gigantic shifts of population. 
There is a drift away from Christianity on 
the part of intellectuals. The inroads of 
non-theistic liberal humanism have con- 
tinued to be marked. The losses due to sec- 
ularism are unabated. Anti - Christian 
ideologies have combined with war and 
other factors to bring great distress to the 
Churches of Europe. Numerically, in pro- 
portion to the population, Christianity is 
probably weaker today in its historic 
stronghold, Europe and the British Isles, 
than it has been since the first conversion 
of these lands. Likewise, World War II 
brought grave difficulties and possibly nu- 
merical loss. 

However, over against these losses La- 
tourette feels that Christianity is displaying 
amazing vitality. Christianity is more 
widely spread geographically, more deeply 
rooted among more peoples, and more in- 
fluential in the total life of mankind than 
ever before. Moreover, Christians are 
coming together and are beginning to 
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build a world-wide fellowship which tran- 
scends national lines. 

As we face the future, there are definite 
“trends in the setting.” There is the wan- 
ing of Western Europe in the World 
Scene. Nor do the British Isles loom as 
prominently, in the future of Christianity, 
as they did in the nineteenth century. The 
main power of Occidental civilization has . 
shitted to the United States and Russia. 
In general, the Russian influence is hostile 
to Christianity. Thus, the increasing place 
of the United States in the world has im- 
portant repercussions upon the outlook for 
Christianity. This means that the temper 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States will increasingly mold that of 
the entire Roman Catholic Church. More- 
over, the United States is becoming the 
chief center of Protestantism, both numer- 
ically and in wealth. Thus, the distinctive 
features of the Protestantism of the United 
States will loom large in their influence 
upon world-wide Christianity. The spread 
of Christianity will be more and more as- 
sociated with the United States. 

In a chapter entitled “Directions of The 
Eastern Churches and of The Roman 
Catholic Church” the author arrives at 
some drastic conclusions. The Eastern 
Churches are apparently to dwindle. They 
can expect nothing but a long rear-guard 
action against what may be progressive ex- 
tinction. Likewise, if the future of Chris- 
tianity were identified with the Roman 
Catholic Church the outlook would be 
grim. The basic weakness of the Roman 
Catholic Church is that it is bound by the 
past. It is a stranger in the present age. 
Thus, it cannot be the continuing main 
channel of Christianity. As a factor in 
world affairs it probably has reached or 
passed its peak. 

Fortunately for Christianity, Protes- 
tantism offers hope for continued growth 
and expanding vitality. Important is the 
evidence that the main stream of Chris- 
tianity is moving through Protestantism 
and that, when Protestantism is consid- 
ered, Christianity is not dying out. The 
spread of Christianity is now proportion- 
ately more through Protestantism than 
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through the Roman Catholic Church. Like- 
wise, the world-wide influence of Chris- 
tianity upon the contemporary scene has 
been more through Protestantism than 
through any of the other forms of faith. 
Also, the rooting of Christianity among 
non-Occidental peoples has probably pro- 
ceeded further in Protestantism than in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Moreover, 
the Ecumenical Movement is of Protes- 
tant origin. 

What about the Protestantism of the 
future? It will not be the Protestantism 
of the past. A new kind of Christianity is 
emerging out of historic Protestantism. 
Through Lutheranism, Anglicanism, and to 
a less extent, through the Reformed 
Churches it is maintaining connections with 
the long development of the Christian 
Church. Its swing is toward the “radical” 
way of Protestantism and away from the 
accretions of the past. The swing is not so 
far as to mean divorce. Historical con- 
tinuity will be preserved. Then, too, the 
stress placed by the “extreme” Protestants 
upon the New Testament and the Chris- 
tianity of the first century is a guarantee 
that the trend does not mean a departure 
from the Gospel but a firm resolution to 
emphasize it. 

But, as in all Christianity from the begin- 
ning, continuing and growing vitality de- 
pends upon the degree to which Protes- 


tantism is a channel of the Eternal Gospel. . 


If Protestantism embodies the Gospel it 
will go on and grow. If it loses it or be- 
comes too stereotyped to give it free ex- 
pression it will dwindle and the eternal life 
in the Gospel will break out eslewhere and 
create for itself fresh channels. 

The Gospel will finally prevail. The 
hope and strength of Christianity are in 
God. God governs history. God’ must 
triumph. But the time and the place of 
the accomplishment of His Will are in 
part contingent on man’s response. 


An unprecedented opportunity is afford- 
ed the Christians of this generation to help 
determine the Christian outlook. Four 
duties are imperative: first, we must aim 
at nothing short of the complete fulfil- 
ment of the Great Commission. Second, 
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we must greatly strengthen the Ecumenical 
Movement. Third, Protestant Christians 
must discover afresh, and as never before, 
the riches of the Bible. Finally, what Prot- 
estant Christianity needs; what all Chris- 
tianity needs; what the world needs; what 
all creation waits for with eager longing 
is “the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
It is through this that in the past each new 
forward surge of Christianity has come. 
It is through this that Christianity will go 
on to added power. Always this “manifes- 
tation of the sons of God” has begun with 
individuals and small groups. To be per- 
fect as God is perfect—it is to this that 
the Gospel invites us. Those who respond 
to the invitation are those through whom 
Christianity will persist. 


In conclusion, let the reviewer record 
some personal reflections. It is stimulating 
to view the criicial threats of the present 
era in the perspective of Christian history. 
Such optimism in the mood of realism is 
refreshing and encouraging. 


The pages of this book must come with 
a startling shock to the religionist who is 
convinced that a conservative approach to 
the content of Christian truth and a tra- 
ditional form of expressing that truth are 
inevitably and indissolubly linked together. 
It seems to be the verdict of Christian his- 
tory that while the truth of the Gospel is 
timeless and unchanging, it has been effec- 
tive only when applied in molds that are 
suited to particular environments and cul- 
tures. 

On the other hand, this volume must be 
even more a verdict of inadequacy and 
condemnation to that advance guard of 
liberals who in their boasting that they are 
adjusting their Gospel to contemporary 
needs suddenly discover that in their pos- 
session is an adulterated brand of supposed 
Christian truth which is utterly incapable 
of meeting human needs. 

The temper and message of this book 
are gratifying. In his chapter on “The 
Ultimate Springs” the author gives a gen- 
uinely evangelical description of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. It is Good News—that men 
can enter a realm in which the will of God 
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is done; that men, through a “second 
birth” may begin a new and different kind 
of life, and endless life; that this new life 
is revealed and made possible in Jesus 
Christ and that it is the gift and work of 
God Himself; that this new life issues in a 
redeemed community; that God is not de- 
feated by evil. 

‘These pages prove to be a tantalizing 
challenge to individual Christians. The re- 
sponse of each individual Christian to the 
imperatives of the Gospel in the light of 
contemporary needs, will determine, in the 
last analysis, the Christian outlook. 

FRANK BATEMAN STANGER 


The Challenge of New Testament Ethics, 
by L. H. Marshall. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1947. 363 pages. $4.50. 


One marvels at the courage of a writer 
who, without a new theory of Christian 
ethics which he proposes to develop, at- 
tempts to analyze again the ethical teach- 
ing of the New Testament. He must ask 
himself what can be said that has not al- 
ready been said hundreds of times. Marsh- 
all has in this volume not only attempted 
the task, but has come to it without any 
complex. Perhaps this accounts for the 
spontaneity of his work. 

This volume develops several themes, 
notably these: that the ethics of the New 
Testament is permanent, not merely local 
in time or place of applicability; second, 
that the best method of understanding the 
ethics of Jesus is that of remembering that 
every ethical situation involves dialectic; 
third, that Jesus and Paul are in agreement 
in their ethical teachings; and fourth, there 
is a need for a continuous and vigorous 
- analysis of the New Testament precepts, 
with a view to the formulation and re-ap- 
plication of the principles which they 
embed. 

Marshall is convinced that, while Jesus’ 
teaching was oriented in eschatology, his 
ethics does not rest on an eschatological 
foundation. Here he sharply diverges from 
Weiss and Schweitzer, with their conten- 
tion that His ethics were drawn forth by 
some supposed emergency, and that the 
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more sophisticated dispersal of the emer- 
gency invalidated the «thics. Marshall’s at- 
tack upon this springs, apparently, from 
his aversion to Schweitzer’s view of the 
impossible character of our Lord’s ethical 
teaching. In other words, our author com- 
mits himself to belief in the permanently 
radical character of the teaching of Jesus. 


The same element of protest against 
this-world is revealed in Marshall’s con- 
stant emphasis upon the dialectical char- 
acter of the Christian ethic. Accepting the 
hard realities of life, and recognizing that 
life in a complicated and increasingly-in- 
dustrialized society poses problems not 
known in the first century, he insists, on 
the one hand upon a recognition of the 
proximate quality of all Christian morality, 
and on the other, upon the necessity of con- 
scientious effort to realize the moral ideal. 
In this he is in the line of the Reformers, 
not of either Catholicism nor of the dia- 
lectical theologians. 


In the realization of the biblical moral 
ideal, the Christian will need almost end- 
less patience—and ingenuity—in discover- 
ing his duty in the particular ethical cir- 
cumstance, given our kind of world. 
Marshall contends that Jesus (and Paul) 
recognized the problem which confronts 
every man, even if not all of the problems. 
Not only so, but they lay down principles 
which seek to so relate man to God in 
relation to a supreme commandment that 
a solution may be found to the multitude 
of subordinate questions. In finding such 
a solution, however, there is need for a 
great deal of ingenuity, together with 
patience with an inevitable margin of 
error. 


Marshall is convincing in his treatment 
of the matter of agreement between Jesus’ 
ethics and the moral teaching of Paul. 
Agreeing that both were not primarily en- 
gaged in presenting an organized system, 
he observes that the methodology of the 
two were alike. And more important still, 
their general conclusions are parallel. Our 
writer observes correctly that Paul passed 
on that which he had received; thus the 
origin of the Christian ethic as a whole is 
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to be found in the religion of which Jesus 
was the embodiment. 

The volume deserves highest praise for 
its careful treatment of the relation of pre- 
cepts to principles. In developing this as- 
pect of his thought, Marshall clears Paul 
from many of the charges of inconsistency, 
and what is more important, he exhibits the 
essential timelessness of the biblical ethic. 
This, coupled with the detailed analysis of 
contemporary moral situations, constitutes 
a significant contribution in the field. 

One can regret that in the midst of so 
much that is good, the author seems unable 
to rid himself of many of the trappings of 
so-called liberal criticism, and of the habit 
of mind which must from time to time 
make concessions which are inconsistent 
with his position as a whole. This will 
cause many an otherwise sympathethic 
reader to discount the volume. But mutatis 
mutandis, this work is a treasury of insight 
into the ethic of the New Testament. 

Haroitp B. 


The Protestant Era, by Paul Tillich. 
Translated and with a concluding Es- 
say by James Luther Adams. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 323 pages. $4.00. 


This is a series of provocative Essays 
offering a penetrating philosophical. and 
historical analysis of the spiritual basis and 
implications of our cultural process. Cover- 
ing a twenty-five year period, these Essays, 
remarkable for their unity, are addressed 
to a day and age which Paul Tillich be- 
lieves to be a kairos, in the general sense 
of an epochal turning-point in history. 
(Not to be confused with kairos in its 
umique and universal sense for the Chris- 
tian faith, as the appearing of Jesus as the 
Christ.) 

If the American mind is introduced to 
the new vocabulary, the evangelical Prot- 
estant will recognize much here that is 
essentially Biblical in interpretation. Thus, 
the term theonomy is used to convey a 
human situation which, in all its forms, 
is open to and directed toward the Divine. 
In a theonomous culture, as over against 
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deed, 


an autonomous culture based on obedience 
to reason, finite relationships appear in 
their relation to the unconditional. A heter- 
onomous culture appears when any author- 
itative criterion, ecclesiasterical or politi- 
cal, sacred or secular, imposes itself upon 
man’s mind and usurps the throne of the 
unconditioned, i.e. Romanism, National 
Socialism, Communism, etc. 

Tillich views the Protestant principle as 
a creative power, ever restless and critical, 
“the judge of every religious and cultural 
reality, including the religion and culture 
which calls itself ‘Protestant’”. It is in- 
“the divine and human protest 
against any absolute claim made for a 
relative reality.” “It is the prophetic judg- 
ment against religious pride, ecclesiastical 
arrogance, and secular self-sufficiency and 
their destructive consequences.” As such, 
the Protestant principle will abide even 
though the Protestant era as we now know 
and understand it may come to an end. 


Careful attention should be given to the 
author’s emphasis upon socialism, in view 
of the spread of collectivism throughout 
the world and America antipathy to all 
such forms. The kairos Tillich believes 
to be facing our world is that of a victory 
of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie. 
Even as the latter tipped the social pyramid 
to a new apex and took over from a caste 
society of noble birth and moulded a cul- 
ture in terms of individual freedom and 
initiative, so the present age faces an ulti- 
mate shift to some form of socialism, this 
being an intrinsic expression of the prole- 
tarian situation. 

The phrase proletarian situation is used 
to refer to “that class within the capital- 
istic system whose members are dependent 
upon the ‘free’ sale of their physical ability 
to work and whose social destiny is wholly 
dependent upon the turn of the market”. 
Socialism answers the inner quest of the 
‘economically disinherited’ for a sense of 
‘community’, of ‘belonging’, of individual 
‘worth’, and the hope of a classless society 
where such inequalities and insecurities 
will no longer exist. Counting it dishonest 
to discredit the proletarian struggle be- 
cause of its inherent materialism, religious 


socialism, which numbers Paul Tillich 
among its founding fathers, seeks to alter 
the completely secular character of the 
proletarian situation by way of the Prot- 
estant principle. 

In the proletarian secularism Tillich 
sees a kind of lay-movement bearing wit- 
ness to the human situation, its distortion 
and its promise. Transformed it consti- 
tutes, in his opinion, a religious type, such 
as originated in Jewish prophetism, tran- 
scending the given world in the expecta- 
tion of a “new earth’—symbolized as a 
classless society, a stage of justice and 
peace, etc. Tillich would save Protestant- 
ism from any arbitrary sociological attach- 
ments growing out of her antiproletarian 
past. The historic fate of Protestantism 
is ever dependent upon her willingness to 
be transformed according to the standard 
of her own principle. 

The volume is one which merits the 
serious consideration of every thinking 
Protestant. True, the ‘dry bones’ of anal- 
ysis, logic, and philosophical category need 
to be brought to living vitality in the reli- 
gion of the Incarnation. But this should 
not prevent evangelicals from seeing, from 
. another perspective, the profound issues 
facing our age and challenging the Church 
of Christ. Tillich is on the side of the 
angels and stands as one in serious opposi- 
tion to all forms of materialistic secular- 
ism and humanistic religion. 


The neophyte will welcome the conclud- - 


ing chapter written by the translator. The 
summary of Tillich’s basic position may 
well be read prior to the reading of the 
Essays. 

CuiLtton C. McPHEETERS 
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The Peerless Christ, by Peter Wiseman. 
Kansas City: The Beacon Hill Press, 
1948. 154 pages. $1.25. 


This volume is a reprint, with minor re- 
visions, of an earlier edition, appearing in 
1939 from the Zondervan Press in Grand 
Rapids. It comes from the pen of one 
who has for many years served the Church 
as pastor and teacher, earlier in Ottawa, 
Port Credit and Toronto, Canada, later in 
the Asbury institutions, and now in De- 
troit and in the field of evangelism. 

Many of the readers of this journal are 
already acquainted with the volume, which 
has been recognized as a good statement 
of “the things most surely believed among 
us.” The work is grouped around eighteen 
topics, beginning logically with the pre- 
existence and incarnation of Christ, and 
terminating with the Christ of the New 
Heavens. The several chapters reveal the 
familiarity of the author with the major 
points of tension in the history of doctrine, 
and contain balanced evaluations of these. 

The general style of the volume is di- 
dactic, but with frequent interspersions 
of homiletical material as well as well- 
selected poetry. It affords many ‘starters’ 
for sermons as well as materials which are 
designed to cultivating the appreciation of 
the reader for its divine Subject. Back of 
the work is a vast amount of Bible study 
and of compilation of references which 
may well assist the busy minister. The 
Beacon Hill Press has rendered the evan- 
gelical field a service in making this vol- 
ume available in a reprint of such readable 
format and at a moderate price. 

Harotp B. Kuan 
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The Dean’s Letter 
Continued from page 89 


distinctive phase of Christian truth. This week of lectures is sponsored by the 
student body and is indicative of the desire for thorough grounding in Christian 
holiness both from doctrinal and experiential standpoints. 

Looking ahead, announcement is here made of the annual Ministers’ Con- 
ference coming February 22-24. Bishop Arthur Moore of Atlanta, Georgia and 
Dr. Chester McPheeters of Metropolitan Methodist Church in Detroit, Michigan, 
are scheduled as the chief lecturers. “Ministers’ Conference” is fast becoming 
one of the really great gatherings for preachers in this part of the nation. Some 
three hundred outside ministers were in attendance last year. 

And what of the future? Scores of applications for admission continue to 
come in. God is laying Asbury Theological Seminary upon the hearts of great 
numbers of young men and women. The institution must continually enlarge 
its facilities to accommodate those who desire to receive their preparation for 
Christian service in Asbury’s halls. There is an increasingly large place in the 
sun of theological training for Asbury Theological Seminary with its emphasis 
upon the Bible as the Word of God and upon vital Christian experience. 
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Theological Seminary 


Wilmore, Kentucky 


An Accredited Member of the American Association of Theological Schools 
Approved by the University Senate of the Methodist Church 


Approved by the John Wesley Seminary Foundation 
of the Free Methodist Church 


C. McPuzerers, D.D., LL.D., President 
W. D. Turxrncron, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean 


A GROWING SEMINARY — with an enrollment of 281 students registered 
for the fall quarter of 1948-49; an increase of approximately 25 percent over 
the enrollment of the fall quarter the previous year. 


A COSMOPOLITAN SEMINARY — with a student body representing 71 col- 
leges and univefsities, and coming from 36 states and 6 foreign countries. 


AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL SEMINARY — with 29 denominations repre- 
sented in the student body. 


THE AIM of Asbury Theological Seminary is to prepare a well-trained, 
Spirit-filled, evangelistic ministry, under the influence of a scholarly, con- 
secraied faculty. 


DEGREES OFFERED — Bachelor of Divinity and Master of Religious Edu- 


A $150.00 SCHOLARSHIP PROVIDED FOR 
EACH QUALIFYING STUDENT 


WINTER QUARTER REGISTRATION: JANUARY 4, 1949 
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